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PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  IN  19^5 


SUMMARY 


For  the  third  consecutive  year  the  estimated  per  capita  consumption  of  milk 
and  dairy  products  showed  an  increase  on  a  whole  milk  equivalent  basis.    Of  the  17 
reporting  countries,  11  showed  increases  in  consumption  in  1955  ■«rtiile  5  reported 
declines  from  19^h  while  one  showed  no  change  in  per  capita  use.    The  gain  in 
consumption  was  made  while  milk  production  showed  a  slight  decline,  primarily 
because  of  drought  conditions  in  European  countries. 

Contrary  to  last  year  vjhen  the  increase  registered  was  due  primarily  to  butter 
consumption,  the  increase  in  whole  milk  equivalent  in  1955  was  spread  over  all 
products  except  dry  whole  milk. 

On  the  country'-  product  basis,  Ireland  was  the  leading  consumer  of  dairy 
products  with  a  whole  millc  equivalent  consumption  rate  per  capita  of  11^89  pounds, 
Finland        remained  in  second  place.    The  United  States,  although  recording  a 
slight  gain  from  1951;,  showed  no  change  from  its  ll^th  position, 

Finland  was  the  loading  consumer  of  fluid  milk  in  1955,    The  United  States, 
by  increasing  consumption  of  fluid  milk  took  7th  place  ahead  of  Austria,  New 
Zealand  remained  the  leading  consumer  of  butter  in  1955,  again  followed  closely 
by  Ireland,    The  United  States  was  again  l5th  in  butter  consumption  per  capita. 

In  cheese  consumption  per  person  the  United  States  was  11th  while  Switzerland 
was  the  number  1  consuming  nation  in  1955,    Only  in  processed  milk  items  was  the 
United  States  a  leader  in  per  capita  consumption.    The  United  States  was  first  in 
canned  milk  use  and  consumption  of  dried  milks,    Canada  held  the  2nd  position  in 
both  items. 


By  Terrence  W,  McCabe,  Regina  Murray  and  William  L,  Scholz  -  based  in  part  on 
Foreign  Service  Reports, 
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For  the  third  consecutive  year  the  per  capixa  consumption  of  milk  and  dairy- 
products  in  primary  dairy  countries  showed  an  overall  increase.    In  19$$  con- 
sumption of  dairy  products  in  terms  of  whole  milk  equivalent  in  Austria,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Finland,  France,  The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Ireland,  Italy,  The 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Canada    and  the  United  States  amounted  to  722  pounds  per  person,  an  increase  of 
7  pounds  over  the  19$h  level.    Of  the  17  countries,  11  showed  increases  in  milk 
consumption  from  195it,  $  showed  losses,  and  1  remained  unchanged. 

While  consumption  on  a  whole  milk  equivalent  basis  was  showing  a  gain,  milk 
production  was  dtclining.    In  19$$  total  milk  production  in  the  17  countries  was 
estimated  at  3^6.7  billion  compared  with  3^8«6  billion  pounds  in  the  previous  year. 
This  decline  was  due  entirely  to  drought  conditions  in  Europe  during  the  latter 
part  of  19$$0  ^The  13  European  countries  reported  k  billion  pounds  less  milk  pro- 
duced in  19$$  than  in  19$h,    Gains  registered  by  the  other  countries  outside  of 
Europe  were  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  this  large  loss  in  production. 

The  gain  in  consuiqition  was  spread  over  all  of  the  products  except  dry  whole 
milk,  which  showed  no  gain  between  19$h  and  19$$,    As  was  the  case  between  19$3  and 
19$h)  butter  was  responsible  for  the  largest  part  of  the  net  increase.    Fluid  milk 
use,  particularly  outside  of  Europe,  also  contributed  to  net  gain  during  19$$»  In 
Europe,  as  a  •vriiole,  fluid  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  declined  slightly;  dry  milk 
showed  no  change  in  consumption  between  19$k  and  19$$,    A  slight  gain  was  register- 
ed in  the  consumption  of  canned  milk.    This  was  due  to  a  net  increase  in  pro- 
duction which  more  than  offset  a  small  increase  in  net  exports  from  the  area.  In 
European  countries  from  ihich  canned  milk  data  are  available,  condensed  and  evap- 
orated milk  production  gained  over  300  million  pounds  in  19$$,  >*iereas  net  exports 
from  the  area  showed  an  increase  of  only  7k  million  pounds.    The  Republic  of 
Germany  showed  the  largest  part  of  the  production  gain  with  the  output  of  the 
condensed  milks  in  19$$  being  more  than  2$  percent  above  the  19$k  level. 

As  was  the  case  in  19$h>  only  the  Iftiited  Kingdom  and  Belgium  of  the  17 
countries  were  net  importers  of  dairy  products.    In  19$$  the  United  Kingdom  im- 
ported 285  pounds  of  dairy  products  per  person  on  a  whole  milk  equivalent  basis, 
compared  to  260  pounds  in  19$ht    Belgium,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a  slight 
decline  in  its  import  requirements;  in  19$h  it  required  70  pounds  per  person  ^ole 
milk  equivalent  of  dairy  products  over  production,  but  in  19$$  this  had  declined 
to  h9  pounds  per  person, 

A  tabular  comparison  of  milk  production  and  consumption  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  in  19$k  and  19$$  for  the  17  countries  appears  in  the  appendix* 

Between  19$h  and  19$$,  11  of  the  countries  registered  gains  in  consumption  of 
dairy  products  on  a  whole  milk  equivalent  basis,  while  $  showed  declines  and  1, 
The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  showed  no  change, 

Ireland  was  again  the  leading  consumer  of  dairy  products  in  terms  of  idiole 
milk  equivalent  with  a  reported  1,U89  pounds  consumed  per  person  in  19$$,  a  gain 
of  66  pounds  from  the  19$k  level.    The  net  gain  was  due  primarily  to  an  increase 
of  just  over  2  pounds  of  butter  per  capita.    There  was  also  an  increase  of  0*7 
pounds  of  cheese  and  3  pounds  of  fluid  milk  per  capita. 
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Finland,  a  newcomer  to  the  list  of  countries,  took  the  second  position,  show- 
ing a  whole  milk  equivalent  consumption  of  1,U57  pounds  per  person  in  19$$;  the 
gain  of  65  pounds  from  19$h  consumption  was  second  only  to  Ireland's  net  gain. 
The  increase  in  Finland  was  due  largely  to  increased  fluid  use  and  butter  con- 
sumption.   New  Zealand  remained  in  third  place  with  1,353  pounds,  v*iole  milk 
equivalent,  per  capita  in  1955,  more  than  200  pounds  greater  than  Sweden,  the  iith 
place  country. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Sweden,  Australia,  Belium,  and  Switzerland  registered 
losses  in  consumption  from  195^  while  Canada,  Norway  and  Denmark  reported  gains, 
there  was  no  change  in  the  order  of  the  countries  from  i|th  to  10th  places.  The 
United  Kingdom,  however,  reporting  a  gain  of  1?  pounds  per  capita  to  753  pounds, 
whole  milk  equivalent,  in  1955,  took  over  the  11th  position  from  France,  v*iich 
showed  a  decline  of  11  pounds  to  736  pounds  per  person. 

There  was  one  other  change.    The  United  States  dropped  to  l5th  place,  even 
though  gaining  10  pounds,  when  Austria  rose  23  pounds  to  match  Germany's  figure 
of  710  pounds  ner  person,  whole  milk  equivalent,  in  1955. 

The  rank  order  of  countries  in  the  percapita  consumption  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  on  a  whole  milk  equivalent  basis  in  195U  and  1955  are  shown  in  Table  1. 

Table  1 

Per  Capita  Consumption  of  Milk  and  Dairy  Products  in  Terms  of  Whole 
Milk  Equivalent  in  17  countries,  195U  and  1955 


1951 

1955 

Per  capita  ; 

I  Per  capita 

Rank  j 

Country  : 

consumption  ! 

Count  rj'' 

:  consumption 

Pounds 

:  Pounds 

1 

Ireland 

l7^r23 

!  Ireland 

:  1,189 

2  : 

Finland  ; 

1,392 
l,3hk 

•  Finland 

:  1,1;57 

3  1 

New  Zealand  j 

:  New  Zealand 

:  1,353 

k  ! 

'  Sweden 

1,150  : 

:  Sweden 

:  1,131 

5  ' 

1  Australia 

!         1,083  ! 

'  Australia  ! 

1,032 

6  . 

;  Canada  i 

!        1,019  : 
!  996 

Canada 

:  1,027 
:  983 

7  - 

•  Belgium  j 

:  Belgium  : 

8  ' 

•  Switzerland  i 

!           976  J 

'  Switzerland  j 

i  967 

9  • 

!  Norway 

!             923  ! 

Norway  j 

I  93U 

10 

:  Denmark 

!  835 

:  Denmark 

!  85ii 

11  ' 

!  France  i 

I  7U7 

:  United  Kingdom  ' 

!  753 

12 

!  United  Kingdom 

!  736 

;  France  1 

I  736 

13 

!  German  Republic 

:  710 

:  German  Republic 

i  710 

lii 

:  United  States 

:  690 

:  Austria 

t  710 

15 

:  Austria 

r  687 

:  United  States 

5  700 

16 

:  Netherlands 

6kl 

!  Netherlands 

658 

17 

!  Italy 

:  309 

:  Italy 

:  319 
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Fluid  milk,  which  in  most  of  the  countries  listed  includes  the  whole -milk 
equivalent  of  ice  cream  consumed,  is  the  largest  single  factor  in  the  consumption 
picture,  taking  approximately  three-eighths  of  the  whole  milk  equivalent  con- 
sumption in  the  17  countries.    During  1955,  nine  countries  showed  increases  in  the 
consumption  of  fluid  milk  over  195iij  seven  countriea  registered  declines  and  one, 
Norway,  the  second  ranking  country,  showed  no  change  at  522  pounds  per  person, 

Finland  was  ranked  first  in  195U  and  1955.    The  653  pounds  per  person  reported 
in  1955  represents  an  increase  of  3k  pounds,  the  largest  gain  reported,  and  more 
than  double  the  gain  of  l5  pounds  listed  for  Denmark,  the  10th  ranking  country  in 
fluid  use. 


Despite  the  rather  even  division  between  gains  and  losses  reported  in  fluid  milk 
consumption  between  19^h  and  1955  there  was  no  --thcr  change  in  the  order  of  the 
countries.    The  United  States  with  iiOO  pounds  per  person,  kQ  of  vdiich  is  the  fluid 
equivalent  of  ice  cream,  showed  a  gain  of  5  pounds  over  1951*  and  f  11  owed  Austria, 
in  7th  position,    Austria's  fluid  consumption  showed  the  largest  decline,  falling 
Ik  pounds  between  19'^k  and  1955  to  1;65  pounds  per  person. 

The  ranks  of  the  17  countries  in  fluid  milk  consunqjtion  per  person  in  195i|  and 
1955  are  shown  in  table  2, 

Table  2 

Per  Capita  Consumption  of  Fluid  Milk  in  17  Countries,  195ii  and  1955 


1951;' 


Rank  : 

Country  : 

Per  capita  : 

Per  capita 

consumption  : 

Country  ; 

consumption 

Pounds  J 

Pounds 

1  i 

Finland  • 

629  i 

Finland  ; 

653 

2  ; 

Norway  ; 

522  : 

Norway  ; 

522 

3  : 

Sweden  : 

li95  t 

;       Sweden  ; 

1*87 

k  : 

New  Zealand  ; 

U76  : 

New  Zealand  : 

1*66 

5  1 

,  Switzerland  : 

klO  : 

;       Switzerland  ; 

:  1*58 

6  ! 

Canada  j 

!             ii27  : 

;       Canada  j 

!  1*36 

7  ! 

Austria  : 

lil9  ! 

;        Austpin  ! 

1*05 

8  1 

'  IMitcd  States  ; 

395  : 

•       United  States  : 

1*00 

9  J 

Ireland  ; 

368  : 

I  Ireland 

371 

10  1 

!  Denmark 

:  353 

:  Denmark 

368 

11  ! 

'  United  Kingdom 

:             31*2  ! 

:       United  Kingdom- 

31*1* 

12  ! 

,  Netherlands 

:              339  ! 

>  Netherlands 

:  329 

13  ! 

!  Australia 

:  277 

•  Australia 

:  279 

lU 

!  German  Republic 

:  267 

;       German  Republic  263 

15 

s  Belgium 

:  208 

:  Belgium 

!  210 

16 

:  France 

r  195 

•  France 

:  193 

17 

:  Italy 

:  HI* 

r  Italy 

115 

\9W 
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Only  New  Zealand,  the  leading  butter  consuming  nation,  showed  no  change  in  con- 
sumption between  19^h  and  1955j  in  both  years  per  capita  consumption  of  Uh»9 
pounds  was  recorded. 

Of  the  other  l6  countries,  8  showed  gains  and  8  losses  between  195U  and  19^$, 
but  only  one  change  resulted.    With  both  Switzerland  and  the  IMited  Kingdom  laying 
claim  to  11th  place  in  19Sh  as  a  result  of  12,0  pounds  of  butter  consumed  per 
person,  the  Ifriited  Kingdom  took  definite  possession  of  the  rank  in  1955  with  a 
gain  of  0,7  pounds  while  Switzerland  was  losing  0,1  pounds  per  person, 

Ireland,  \diich  obtains  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  \diole  milk  equivalent  con- 
sumption in  the  form  of  butter,  showed  the  largest  per  capita  gain  between  19$h 
and  1955,  2,1  pounds.    The  h3»7  pounds  per  person  reported  by  Ireland  was  more 
than  sufficient  for  it  to  maintain  second  place,    Finland  showed  the  next  largest 
gain,  a  total  of  1,8  pounds  per  person,  to  35«8  pounds  per  capita  in  1955;  this 
retained  third  place  for  Finland  ahead  of  Australia,  which  reported  the  largest 
decline,  1,8  pounds  per  person,  between  19Sk  and  1955.    Austria  recorded  a  gain 
of  1,2  pounds  to  10,5  pounds  per  person  in  1955  and  maintained  13th  place. 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  recorded  a  gain  of  0,2  pounds  to  8,9  pounds  per  person 
in  1955,  the  United  States  remained  only  the  l5th  butter  consumer  on  a  per  capita 
basis.    The  United  States  has  a  per  capita  consumption  of  less  than  one-half  that 
of  neighboring  Canada  which,  in  7th  place,  reported  20,6  pounds  for  1955* 

The  ranks  of  the  17  countries  in  per  capita  butter  consumption  in  19$h  and 
1955  are  shown  in  Table  3, 


Table  3 

Per  Capita  Consumption  of  Butter  in  17  Countries, 
1951;  and  1955 


195U  : 

1955 

Per  capita  : 

Per  capita 

Rank  : 

Country  : 

consumption  ; 

Country 

consumption 

Pounds  : 

:  Pounds 

1 

New  Zealand  ; 

hh.9 

New  Zealand  ! 

hh.9 

2  : 

Ireland  • 

Ireland  ; 

!  Ii3.7 

3 

Finland 

3h.O  : 

Finland 

:  35.8 

h  : 

Australia  ; 

:         32.8  : 

Australia  j 

!  31.0 

5  : 

Belgium  j 

:  2l|,5 

Belgium  ! 

!  2ii.l 

6  : 

Sweden  : 

2li,5 

•  Sweden  : 

2h.O 

7  - 

:    Canada  ; 

20,7 

•  Canada 

:  20.6 

8  • 

•  Denmark 

.19.1 

•  Denmark 

:  18,7 

9 

:    German  Republic 

15.3 

,  German  Republic 

:  15.2 

10 

:  France 

:  15.0 

:  France 

lii.8 

11 

:  Switzerland 

:  lli.O 

!  United  Kingdom 

lii.7 

12 

:    United  Kingdom 

:  Hl.O 

'  Switzerland 

I  13.9 

13 

:  Austria 

:  9.3 

:  Austria 

:  10.5 

lU 

:  Norway 

:  9.0 

:  Norway 

:  9.3 

15 

:    Iftiited  States 

:  8.7 

r  United  States 

8.9 

16 

:  Netherlands 

:  6.1 

t  Netherlands 

6.5 

17 

:  Italy 

:  2,9 

:  Italy 

:  3.2 
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V/hile  10  of  the  countries  reported  gains  in  per  capita  consumption  of  cheese 
in  19^5  over  19^h,  the  net  weighted  change  was  negligible. 

Switzerland,  by  increasing  its  o«:nsumption  of  cheese  0,U  pounds  per  person  to 
17.9  pounds,  was  able  to  retain  the  leading  position  ahead  of  Norway  which,  at 
17 •  8  pounds  per  capita  in  19^5,  also  registered  a  rr.in  of  0,k  pounds* 

Sweden,  by  retaining  a  consumption  of  16»8  pounds  r^cr  capita  in  19^5,  took  over 
3rd  place  from  France,  which  dropped  0.2  pounds  to  16,7  pounds  per  person*  Despite 
the  fact  it  reported  the  largest  gain,  3»1  pounds  per  person  over  the  ll^S-  pounds 
reported  for  19^1^,  Denmark  made  no  gain,  remaining  in  7th  place  behind  the 
Netherlands  which  reported  an  0«9  pounds  increase  to  1^,8  pounds  per  person. 

The  United  States  reported  an  identical  cheese  consumption  in  both  19$h  and 
19^^  of  7.8  pounds  and  remained  as  the  11th  cheese-consuming  nation,    Vlhile  Ireland 
showed  the  largest  relative  gain  in  cheese  consumption,  an  increase  of  1*0  percent 
to  2,k  pounds  per  person  in  19$$,  it  remained  in  last  place  with  less  than  one- 
half  the  per  capita  rate  of  Austria,  the  next  higher  ranking  country. 

The  numerical  order  of  countries  on  the  basis  of  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
cheese  during  19$k  and  19$$  are  shown  in  Table 

Table  k 


Per  Capita  Consumption  of  Cheese  in  17  Countries,  19$k  and  1955 


Rank  • 

195k 

I  1955 

■ 

Country 

;    Per  capita 
consumption 

:  Country 

I           Per  capita 
:  consumption 

Pounds 

!  Pounds 

1  : 

Switzerland 

:  17,^ 

:  Switzerland 

!  17.9 

2  ; 

Norway  ; 

17, ii 

:  Norway 

:  17,8 

3  : 

France  ; 

16*9 

;  Sweden 

:  16.8 

ii  • 

Sweden  ; 

16.8 

:  France 

:  16.7 

$  ' 

•    Italy  : 

15.6 

:  Italy 

:  16.0 

6  ' 

,  Netherlands 

lii.9 

:  Netherlands 

:  15.8 

7 

:    Denmark  i 

11. $ 

;  Denmark 

:  lii.6 

8 

!    Belgium  ! 

ll.U 

t  Belgium 

:  11.3 

9 

:    United  Kingdom  , 

;  9.h 

:  United  Kingdom 

9.1* 

10 

:    German  Republic 

9.1 

:  German  Republic 

:  9.3 

11 

:    United  States 

:  7,8 

:  United  States 

7.8 

12 

:  Australia 

6,5 

:  Australia  ! 

5.2 

13 

:  Canada 

:  Canada 

6.6 

Ih 

:  Finland 

6,2 

s  Finland 

:  6.6 

1$ 

:    New  Zealand 

5,7 

:  New  Zealand 

:  6.1 

16 

:  Austria 

t  Austria 

5.0 

17 

:  Ireland 

:  1,7 

:  Ireland 

2.h 

In  1955,  6  countries  reported  increases  in  the  consumption  of  condensed  and 
evaporated  milks,  k  showed  declines  and  3  no  gains  from  195i*5  complete  data  were 
not  available  from  k  countries.    Of  the  reporting  countries,  the  net  weighted 
gain  amounted  to  approximately  0,2  pounds  per  person. 
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Despite  the  fact  that  consumption  of  condensed  and  evaporated  milks  dropped 
1,2  pounds  to  21,2  pounds  per  person  in  1955>  the  United  States  was  able  to  main- 
tain its  rank  as  the  premier  consumer,    Canada  pieced  just  behind  the  Iftiited 
States  with  20,1  pounds  per  person  in  both  1951;  and  19§5,    Canada's  rate  of  con- 
sumption is  more  than  double  that  of  the  Republic  of  Germany  which  showed  a  gain 
of  1,8  pounds  per  person  to  capture  3rd  place  from  Australia, 

The  Netherlands,  by  showing  a  net  gain  in  production  of  77  million  pounds 
while  increasing  exports  by  only  30  million  pounds,  had  twice  as  much  canned  milks 
available  for  consumption  in  1955  as  in  195ij.,    With  the  I.V.Z,,  the  Dutch  purchas- 
ing agency,  showing  no  stocks  as  of  January  1  of  195i4,  1955  and  1956,  the  dis- 
appearance of  canned  milks  amounted  to  7,9    pounds  per  person  compared  to  3«6 
pounds  in  195U,    This  gain  was  sufficient  to  give  the  Netherlands  Ij-th  compared  to 
its  7th  position  in  195ii, 

Australia  fell  from  3rd  to  5th  position  with  7.1  pounds  per  person  in  1955,  a 
decline  of  0<,9  poun(-s,  and  Belgium,  despite  its  increase  from  li,9  pounds  per 
person  in  195^1  to  5*3  pounds  in  1955,  dropped  from  5th  place  to  7th,    The  United 
Kingdom,  with  a  gain  of  1,8  pounds,  remained  in  6th  place  with  6,0  poui«3s  per 
person  consumption  of  condensed  milks  during  1955, 

Production  information  for  Denmark  for  1955  has  not  yet  been  available  and 
Denmark's  position  of  10th  ranked  consumer  of  canned  condensed  milks  in  195^  is 
temporarily  taken  by  Sweden  which  reported  a  per  capita  consumption  of  0,6  pounds 
in  1955;  Italy  and  Austria  also  rise  one  notch  as  a  result. 

The  rank  orders  of  the  countries  in  per  capita  consumntion  of  condensed  and 
evaporated  millcs  in  1951;  and  1955  are  shown  in  Table  5, 

Table  5 

Per  Capita  Consumption  of  Condensed  and  Evaporated  Milks  in  17  Countries, 

1951;  and  1955 


Per  capita  : 

Per  capita 

Rank  : 

Country  : 

consumption: 

Country  : 

consumption 

Pounds  : 

:  Pounds 

1 

!  United  States  ; 

22.1;  : 

United  States 

21.2 

2 

!  Canada  ; 

20,1  : 

Canada 

20,1 

3 

!  Australia  \ 

!               8,0  : 

Germany 

9.3 

U 

\  Germany 

1               7.5  : 

Netherlands  ; 

7.9 

5 

:  Belgium  ! 

!               1;.9  : 

Australia  ! 

:  7.1 

6 

!  United  Kingdom  • 

:               U,2  : 

United  Kingdom 

:  6,0 

7       r  Netherlands 

3.6  : 

Belgium  i 

>  5.3 

8 

!  France 

:              2.3  : 

France  ! 

!  1.8 

9 

!  Switzerland 

1,1;  : 

Switzerland 

:  1,8 

10 

:  Denmark 

:              0,9  : 

Sweden 

:  0,6 

11 

I  Sweden 

:               0,7  : 

Italy 

:  O.U 

12 

:  Italy 

\               0,1;  : 

Austria 

:  0.3 

13 

{  Austria 

\               0,1  : 

Finland 

:  Negligible 

Hi 

:  Finland 

:  Negligible  : 

Denmark 

\  n,a. 

15 

\  Ireland 

:  n,a,  : 

Ireland 

:  n.a. 

16 

!  New  Zealand 

:  n»a«  : 

New  Zealand 

:  n.a. 

17 

:  Norway 

n.a.  : 

Norway 

:  n.a. 
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As  was  the  case  with  the  condensed  milks,  complete  data  on  dried  milks  were 
lacking  from  k  countries  in  1955.    Of  those  reporting,  6  showed  gains,  $  reported 
losses  and  2  had  no  change  from  19^ho    On  a  weighted  basis  there  was  no  change  in 
per  capita  consumption  in  the  13  country  total. 

The  United  States  retained  its  leadship  as  the  premier  consumer  of  dried  milk 
products;  per  capita  consumption  in  19^5  amounted  to  6.1  pounds  compared  with  5*3 
in  19^k»    The  gain  of  Oo8  pounds  per  person  was  the  largest  registered  and  was 
made  entirely  through  the  increased  use  of  nonfat  dr;^r  milk, 

Canada  and  Belgium  also  showed  slight  increases  in  consumption  to  5»3  and 
pounds  per  person  respectively  in  19SS  to  maintain  2nd  and  3rd  places,  Australia, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Sweden  and  Switzerland  reported  slight  declines  between  19^1; 
and  1955, but  each  maintained  its  respective  195^;  position  behind  Belgium.  Pro- 
duction data  for  1955  for  Denmark,  the  8th  ranking  country  in  195k,  were  not 
available  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  with  a  gain  of 
0,5  pounds  to  1^9  pounds  per  person  in  1955,  moved  into  the  vacated  niche  vdiile 
the  Netherlands,  although  showing  no  change  from  the  1»3  pounds  per  person  con- 
sumed in  195U,  took  over  Germany's  previous  position,    Austria,  by  showing  a 
gain  of  0,1;  pounds  to  a  level  of  0,7  pounds  per  person  consumption  of  dried  milks 
in  1955,  jumped  over  both  France  and  Italy  to  10th  place. 

The  rank  orders  of  countries  in  the  pcrcapita  consumption  of  dried  milk 
products  in  195h  and  1955  are  shown  in  Table  6, 

Table  6 

Per  Capita  Consumption  of  Dried  Milk  in  17  Countries,  195^*  and  1955 


195U  : 

1955 

Per  capita  ; 

Per  capita 

Rank  j 

consumption- 

Country 

consumption 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1 

United  States  ; 

5,3  : 

Iftiited  States 

6.1 

2  ; 

Canada  ; 

5,1  : 

Canada 

5.3 

3  ' 

Belgium  ; 

h.l  : 

Belgium  : 

U.5 

h 

Australia  ; 

3.7  1 

Australia 

3.5 

5  : 

United  Kingdom  ; 

3i3  : 

tfriited  Kingdom  ; 

3.1 

6  ! 

Sweden 

3.2 

Sweden 

2,9 

7  J 

Switzerland  : 

2.k 

Switzerland  : 

2.2 

8  1 

Denmark 

l.ii  < 

German  Rcnublic 

1.9 

9  ! 

•    German  Republic 

1,U  - 

:  Netherlands 

:  1.3 

10  ! 

!  Netherlands 

:  1.3 

r  Austria 

:  0,7 

11  ! 

t  France 

0.8 

:  France 

:  0.5 

12  - 

!  Italy 

:  0,h 

:  Italy 

o,U 

13 

{  Austria 

:  0,3 

:  Finland 

0,2 

lU 

s  Finland 

:  0 

:  Denmark 

''  n.a. 

15 

!  Ireland 

:  n,a. 

!  Ireland 

:  n.a. 

16 

:    New  Zealand 

:  n,a. 

:  New  Zealand 

:  n.a. 

17 

;  Norway 

:  n,a. 

:  Norway 

:  n.a. 
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As  has  been  mentioned  in  this  publication  series  previously,  there  can  be  no 
absolute  comparisons  of  per  capita  consumption,  whole  milk  equivalent  basis,  rnnde 
between  countries.    These  data  are,  on  the  contrary,  subject  only  to  relative 
comparisons  since,  with  the  exception  of  imports  for  consumption,  the  products  are 
country''  products  and  the  milk  equivalents  are  in  terms  of  the  various  countries' 
millcs,  which  show  considerable  variations  in  composition.    For  example,  in  Ireland 
it  took  only  slightly  less  than  1,100  pounds  to  make  the  li3«7  pounds  of  butter 
reported  consumed  per  person  in  1955.    With  per  capita  consumption  of  butter  more 
than  1  pound  higher  than  Ireland's  figure.  New  Zealand  used  just  a  little  more 
tlian  800  pounds  of  milk  to  supply  the  butter  for  per  capita  consumption.  Further- 
more, the  fat  contents  of  manufactured  products  also  vary  between  countries; 
butterfat  in  butter  was  reported  as  high  as  83,5  percent  idiile  some  countries, 
Italy,  for  example,  produce,  consume  and  export  to  other  countries  in  the  study 
group  considerable  amounts  of  low-fat  cheese. 

In  order  to  take  the  various  differences  into  consideration,  the  whole  milk 
equivalent  consumption  data  were  adjusted  to  a  somewhat  uniform  basis.    The  Iftiited 
States  was  taken  as  a  base  and  estimates  made  of  the  whole  milk  equivalent  per 
capita  consumption  in  other  countries  on  this  base.    These  adjusted  estimates  arc 
compared  with  the  country  estimates  of  per  capita  whole  milk  equivalent  con- 
sumption for  1955  in  Table  7. 

Table  7 

Rank  Orders  and  Estimates  of  Whole  Milk  Equivalents  Per  Capita 
Consumption  of  Mlk  and  Dairy  Products  in  Specified  Countries  on  a 
Country  Product  Basis  and  an  Adjusted  Basis,  1955 


Country'-  product  basis 

Adjusted  basis 

Country 

:       Per  capita 

•  Rank  < 

:      Per  capita 

:  Rank 

!  consumption  -  lbs,- 

: consumption  -  lbs. 

Ireland 

:  l,ii89 

!      1  • 

:  l;325 

:  3 

Finland  ! 

!  1,U57 

:  2 

:  Ii51i3 

:  2 

New  Zealand 

t  1,353 

:  3 

:  1,591 

:  1 

Sweden  j 

1,131 

•     k  : 

:  1,102 

:  k 

Australia  ! 

!            1,032  ! 

•      5  i 

!  1,069 

:  5 

Canada  ! 

:             1,027  ! 

6  ! 

:  937 

:  6 

Belgium  j 

!  983 

:      7  ' 

:             853  1 

i  10 

Switzerland  ; 

!               967  ! 

I      8  < 

:  92h 

:  8 

Norway  j 

!  93h 

J     9  J 

!             931  1 

I  7 

Denmark  j 

!                851*  ! 

10  i 

:            907  1 

!  9 

United  Kingdom 

:  753 

:    11  ! 

711*  ! 

:  11 

France 

:  736 

I  12 

:            658  J 

:  li* 

German  Republic  j 

!                       710  ! 

!    13  ' 

!            690  1 

t  13 

jvustria 

s               710  ! 

•    lii  1 

!                   61*8  ! 

I  15 

United  States 

I               700  ! 

I   15  - 

i            700  J 

I  12 

Netherlands 

:  658 

!     16  ' 

615  1 

I  16 

Italy 

:  319 

t     17  ! 

!                   3OU  ! 

I  17 

On.  the  basis  of  the  above  estimates.  New  Zealand  would  take  over  the  number  1 
position  from  Ireland  which  would  fall  to  3rd  position,    Belgium,  presently  listed 
7th  would,  on  the  basis  of  the  adjusted  estimate, fall  to  10th  place  while  Norway 
would  rate  the  vacated  7th  position  and  Denmark  would  gain  one  position  to  9th,  On 
the  adjusted  basis  estimate,  the  United  States,  which,  of  course,  shows  no  change, 
would  take  the  place  of      France,  vacating  the  l5th  poeition  to  take  over  the  12th 
place • 
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MILK  m)  DAIRY  PRODUCTS:    Estimates  of  per  capita  production  and  consuir^jtion  1/  in 
specified  countries,  prewar  average,  annual  and  1955 


Country 


Prewar  2/ 


195U 


1955  3/ 


Austria 

Milk  production  per  capita  

Milk  consumption  per  capita 
Per  capita  product  consumption 

Fluid  milk  and  cream — ■  

Butter  »— ._ — 

Cheese  

Camed  milk  • — ■ — - 

Dried  milk  ■  


Belgium 

Milk  production  per  capita — - — 
Milk  consumption  per  capita  5/- 
Per  capita  product  consumption 

Fluid  milk  and  cream  • — 

Butter  ■  — 

Canned  milk  — ■  

Dried  milk — ■—•  ■  


Denmark 

Milk  production  per  capita-  

Milk  consumption  per  capita  5/- 
Per  capita  product  consumption 

Fluid  milk  and  cream — •  

Butter  —  

Cheese — —  ■  

Canned  milk — ■  ■  

Dried  milk  


Finland 

Milk  production  per  capita — • — 
Milk  consumption  per  capita  5/- 
Per  capita  product  consumption 

Fluid  milk  and  cream-  — 

Butter  — —  

Cheese  

Canned  milk  —  

Dried  milk--—  •  ■  

France  9/ 10/ 

Milk  production  per  capita  

Milk  consuirption  oer  capita  5/- 
Per  capita  product  consumption 

Fluid  milk  and  cream—  

Butter  

Cheese—  

Canned  milk  —  

Dried  milk —  


Pounds 
592 
708 


U67 


6.6 
9.h 


808 
777 

173 
20,6 
8.2 
1.1 
1.7 


3,158 

885 


369 
19»5 
12.2 
0.8 
0.3 


1,552 
1,132 


608 
23.9 
2.8 


822 
631 

190 
12.7 
li^.3 
0.5 
0.2 


Pounds 

— Wt 

68? 


U19 
9.3 
U.3 
0.1 
0.3 


926 
996 

208 
2U.5 
ii.U 
U.9 
U.i 


2,699 
835 


353 
19.1 
11.5 

0.  9 

1,  U 


1,533 
1,392 

629 
3U.0 
6.2 


1,000 
7U7 

195 
15.0 
16,9 
2.3 
0.8 


Pounds 


■8U5 
710 

U05 
10.5 
5.0 
0.3 
0.7 


93U 
983 

210 
2U.1 
11.3 
5.3 


2,550 
85U 

368 

18.7 
IU.6 


1,505 
I,ii57 

653 
35.8 
6.6 

§/ 
0.2 


93U 
736 

193 
li^.8 
16.7 
1.8 
0.5 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table 
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MILK  AND  DAIRY  PRCDUCTS:    Estimates  of  per  cqpita    production  and  consuit^jtion  l/in 
specified  countries,  prewar  average,  annual  195>U  and  19$$ — Continued 


Country 


Prewar  2/ 


195U 


19$$  3/ 


F.epublic  of  Germany  U/  11/ 

Milk  production  per  capita*-  

Milk  consumption  per  capita  5/ — 
Per  capita  product  consum-ption 

Fluid  milk  anl  cream^  

Butter  

Cheese  

Canned  milk  

Dried  milk  


Ireland 

Milk  production  per  capita  

Milk  ccnsumption  per  capita  $^ — 
Per  capita  product  consumption 

Fluid  milk  and  cream  

Butter  

Cheese  

Canned  milk  

Dried  milk  


Italy  9/ 

Milk  production  per  capita  

Milk  consumption  per  cspita  5/- 
Per  capita  product  consumption 

Fluid  milk  and  cream  

Butter  

Cheese  

Canned  milk  

Dried  milk  


Netherlands 

Milk  production  per  capita— — - 
Milk  consuirption  per  capita  $J~~ 
Per  capita  product  ccnsumption 

Fluid  milk  and  cream  

Butter-  

Cheese  

Canned  milk  

Dried  milk  


Norway  IjJ 

Milk  production  per  capita  

Milk  consumption  per  capita  $/ — 
Per  Ccpita  product  consumption 

Fluid  milk  and  cream  — 

Butter  

Cheese—-—  

Canned  milk-  

Dried  milk  

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table 


Pounds 
896 

12/13/805 

12/  13/  307 
12/  13/  18.0 
12/  I]/  7.7 
12/  13/  2,$ 
12/  13/  0.2 


1,7$$ 
1,152 

32U 
33  .U 
0.7 
1.0 

0.3 


332 

IV  15/  22$ 

80 

2.6 
11.3 


1,31$ 
809 


272 
15.2 
16,0 
1.1 
2.2 


1,190 
92U 

387 
15.2 
16,9 

1/ 


Pounds 


1,875 
l,i;23 


368 
i;1.6 
1.7 

1 


383 
309 

iiU 
2.9 
15.6 
o.U 
o.U 


1,219 

6U1 

339 
6.1 

li4.9 

3.6 
1.3 


1,089 
923 

522 
9.0 
17. ii 


Pounds 


7U8 

:  733 

710  ! 

710 

267 

263 

15.3  ! 

15.2 

9.1  ' 

9.3 

7.5  • 

:  9.3 

l.h  • 

1.9 

1,806 

1,U89 

371 
U3.7 
2.U 

1 


U05 
319 

115 
3.2 
16.0 
O.U 

o*U 


1,192 
658 

329 

6.5 
15.8 
7.9 
1.3 


1,081 
93U 

522 

9.3 
17.8 

1; 
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mLK  Ar'D  DAIRY  PRODUCTS:    Estimates  cif  per  capita  production  and  consumption  l/in 
specified  countries^  prewar  average,  annual  19^U.  and  1955 — Continued 


Country 


Sweden 

Milk  production  per  capita  

Milk  consunption  per  capita  5/- 
Per  capita  product  consuirption 

Fluid  milk  and  cream  

Butter  •  

Cheese  


Canned  milk  — 

Dried  milk  


St-dtzerland  h/ 

Milk  production  per  capita  

Milk  consumption  per  capita  5/— 
Per  capita  product  consumption 

Fluid  milk  and  cream  

Butter  • — ■  — 

Cheese  •  

earned  milk  

Dried  milk  —  

United  Kingdom 

Milk  production  per  capita  

Milk  consumptioij  per  capita  5/— 
Per  capita  product  consumption 

Fluid  milk  and  cream  

Butter  

Cheese  — 

Canned  milk  •  

Dried  milk  


Australia 

Milk  production  per  capita  

Milk  consumption  per  capita  5/ — 
Per  capita  product  consumption 
Fluid  milk  and  cream  

Canned  milk  

Dried  milk —  

New  Zealand  13/ 

Milk  production  per  capita——— 
Milk  consur?)tion  per  capita  5/— 
Per  capita  product  consumption 

Fluid  milk  and  cream  16/  

Butter  16/  •  

Cheese——  

Canned  milk  J.6/  

Dried  milk  


Prewar  2/ 


Pounds 

1,625 
1,256 

521 
22,1 
lU.l 
2.U 

o.U 


l,ii38 
1,025 

511 
lit  .3 

17,6 
0,2 
1.0 


339 
970 

23U 
2U.8 

3,8 
ll.U 

l.U 


13/ 


1951; 


1,7U7 
976 

23U 
3.9 
3.9 
2.0 


6,360 
1,307 

U37 
U0.6 
5.0 

3.1 
0.6 


Pounds 

1,336 
1,150 

li95 
2Uo5 
16.6 
0.7 
3.2 


1,268 
976 

U70 
lU.o 
17.5 

1.  U 

2.  U 


U76 
736 

3U2 
iU-0 
9.U 
U.2 
3.3 


1,U6^ 
1,083 

277 
6.5 
8.0 

3.7 


5,210 
l,3Uii 

U76 
hh.9 
5.7 

12/  17/  S.6 

il/ 


1955  3/ 


Pounds 


16/ 


12/17/ 


1,263 
1,131 

U37 
21;.  0 
16.8 
0,6 
2.9 


1,26U 
967 

1;58 
13.9 
17.9 
1.8 
2.2 


U68 
753 

3hk 
lli.7 
9.U 
6.0 

3.1 


1,527 
1,032 

279 
5.2 
7.1 
3.5 


5,253 
1,353 

U66 

6.1 
8.0 

17/ 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table 
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MILK  AND  DAIRY  PRCDIXTTS:    Estimates  of  per  capita  production  and  consumption  1/  in 
specified  countries,  prewar  average,  annual  19$U  and  19$^ — Continued 


Countiy 

[      Prewar  2/ 

:  i9$h 

:  Pounds 

;  Pounds 

:  Founds 

Canada 

Milk  production  per  capita  — 

!          1,377      :          1,112  1 

\  1,107 

Milk  consumption  per  capita  ^ — ; 

1,223  ' 

:          1,019  : 

:  1,027 

Per  capita  product  consmrption  : 

Fluid  milk  and  cream  — ; 

•             U26  \ 

U27-  i 

:  U36 

Butter  " 

:               31.0  : 

20,7  ; 

20.6 

1   

3.8  : 

6.U  : 

6,6 

Gamed  milk  ; 

7.1  ! 

20.1  ! 

'.  20.1 

bnea  milk—  ; 

1.8  : 

5.1  : 

5.3 

United  States  ; 

MUJc    proQucbion  per  capita  — j 

803  : 

:              753  i 

:  7uo 

Milk  consunption  per  capita  5/ — ' 

I             791  : 

690  J 

!  700 

Per  capita  prodiict  consuiription 

i             355;  ' 

395  : 

\  Uoo 

1               16.9  : 

:                8.7  : 

8.9 

:                $.3  : 

:                7.8  ! 

7.8 

:               18.5  : 

22.U  ; 

21.2 

Dried  milk  j 

:                1.9  1 

5,3  : 

6,1 

1/    Unless  otherwise  stated,  whole  milk  equivalent  consultation  of  ice  cream 
included  with  fluid  milk, 

2/   Prewar  averages  are  for  the.  years  1933-3U  to  1937-38  for  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Switzerland;  1935-38  f cr  the  Republic  of  Germany;  1935-39  for  Norway,  Canada, 
arxi  the  United  States;  and  193U-38  for  all  others, 

3/  Preliminary. 

H/    Includes  the  milk  of  cows  and  goats. 

5/    Fluid  milk  and  dairy  products  in  terms  of  whole  milk  equivalent, 
"b/   Product  consumption,  not  available;  estimate  of  whole  milk  equivalent 
included  in  milk  consuuption  per  capita. 
7/    Not  available. 
5/  Negligible. 

2/    Includes  the  milk  of  cows,  sheep,  and  goats. 

10^  Estimates  include  the  Saar  in  195U  and  1955 • 

11/  Prewar  estimates  exclude  the  western  sectors  of  Berlin. 

12/  Estimated. 

13/  Years  ending  June  30. 

Does  not  include  canned  whole  milk. 
]3/  Does  not  include  dried  whole  milk, 
16/  Includes  product  used  for  ice  cream. 

17/  Dried  milk  included  with  canned  milk  on  individual  product  weight  basis. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Prepared  cr  estiirated  from  official  statistics, 
reports  of  agricultural  attaches  and  other  U.  S,  representatives  abroad,  and  other 
inf  ormatioii. 


i7 


'  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 


Washington,  d. c. 
ik    APR  2  6  ^ 


FD  13-56 


November  19,  1956 
World  Output  of  Dairy  Products,  Second  Quarter,  1956 


I  Factoi*y  production  of  butter,  canned  milk  and  dried  milk  increased,  cheese 
production  decreased  in  the  principal  producing  countries  in  the  second  quarter 
of  1956  when  compared  with  the  same  quarter  of  1955. 

In  several  countries  of  Western  Europe,  milk  production  for  the  quarter  was 
below  the  earlier  year,  due  to  several  factors.    Pastures  in  Denmark  and  Sweden 
were  in  thin  conditionj  in  France  grass  was  very  poor,  due  to  the  cold,  late 
spring.    Pastures  in  Canada  got  off  to  a  slow  start. 

Several  countries  reported  milk  production  above  the  1955  level.  United 
Kingdom  production  was  at  a  record  level.    In  the  Republic  of  Germany,  milk  pro- 
duction for  the  quarter  set  a  new  record  with  somewhat  lower  cow  numbers. 
Pastures  in  Norway  were  in  prime  condition  and  milk  production  was  up.    In  moet 
areas  of  Australia,  pasture  growth  was  excellent  and  dairy  production  was  at  a 
high  level.    Conditions  for  production  also  were  favorable  in  New  Zealand  in  this 
quarter.    In  the  United  States,  yield  per  cow  continued  high  and  milk  production 
in  the  second  quarter  exceeded  that  of  comparable  1955. 

Butter  production  in  factories  increased  2  percent  during  the  April-June 
period  of  1956  compared  with  the  same  three  months  of  1955.    In  Danmark  output 
showed  an  increase,  attributed  in  part  to  the  satisfactory'-  prices  obtained  for 
butter  and  in  part  to  the  diversion  of  larger  supplies  for  butter  manufacture, 
A  new  all-time  record  for  the  quarter  was  set  in  the  Republic  of  Germany^  where 
production  was  encouraged  by  a  very  good  market  and  high  prices.    Deliveries  of 
milk  to  plants  in  Ireland  were  considerably  higher  in  this  quarter,  with  most  of 
them  going  to  creameries.    Much  of  the  increased  milk  production  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  utilized  in  manufacturing  and  butter  output  rose  sharply.  Other 
Western  European  countries  reporting  larger  butter  production  in  the  second 
quarter  were  Finland,  the  Netherlands  and  Norway,    Output  in  France  and  Sweden 
was  down,  reflecting  the  decreased  milk  production  during  the  quarter. 

With  milk  production  in  the  quarter  up,  Australian  butter  output  showed  a 
gain  over  the  earlier  year.    With  greatly  expanded  milk  production  in  New  Zealand, 
larger  quantities  became  available  for  butter  production.    In  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States  output  of  butter  declined. 
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Factory  production  of  cheese  in  the  second  quarter  dropped  2  percent  below 
comparable  1955.    In  Denmark  lower  prices  and  the  accumulation  of  rather  large 
inventories  served  as  restraints  on  cheese  production.    Shorter  milk  supplies  in 
Sweden  also  resulted  in  greatly  decreased  output  of  cheese  in  this  quarter.  Cheese 
production  in  the  Netherlands  also  showed  a  sharp  5-cline.    With  the  heavier 
supplies  of  manufacturing  milk  United  Kingdom  cheese  production  was  up,  Norway 
was  the  only  other  country  of  Western  Europe  reporting  increased  cheese  production 
in  this  quarter. 

Gains  in  cheese  output  in  both  Australia  and  New  Zealand  were  also  attributed 
largely  to  the  higher  milk  production  of  this  quarter.  Cheese  production  was  down 
in  Canada,  due  primarily  to  a  drop  in  milk  deliveries  to  cheese  factories.  Output 
in  the  United  States  was  slightly  below  the  1955  level. 

Over-all  £anne_d  Jtiilk  production  was  up  2  percent  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1956,    Consumer  demand  for  storable  milk  in  the  Republic  of  Germany  was  reflected 
in  increased  production  of  both  evaporated  and  condensed  milk.    Output  was  up  in 
the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia  and  Canada,  but  down  in  the  United 
States, 

Dried_  milk  production  in  the  second  quarter  of  1956  rose  It  percent  over  the 
same  qua~rter  of  1955.    Increased  consumer  demand  again  accounted  for  heavier  out- 
put of  both  dried  whole  milk  and    nonfat  dry  milk  in  the  Republic  of 
Germany,    Other  countries  in  which  the  quantity  of  total  dried  milk  manufactured 
was  in  excess  of  last  year  were  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Australia,    Canada's  output  of  both  types  declined,  while  in  the  United  States 
decreased  production  of    nonfat  dry  milk             accounted  for  the  slight  drop  in 
over-all  dried  milk  output  in  this  quarter. 

Current  Conditions^  Abroad 

Denmark;  -    During  the  remainder  of  1956,  it  seems  likely  that  milk  pro- 
duction will  not  fall  below  the  1955  level.    Pastures  have  improved  and  feed 
supplies  are  ample. 

France:  -  Pastures  during  the  middle  and  late  summer  were  good  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  milk  production  in  the  third  quarter  will  not  be  below  comparable  1955. 

Republic  of  Germany;  -  Despite  unfavorable  weather,  cattle  feed  supplies  for 
the  fall  and  winter  months  will  be  more  plentiful  than  anticipated. 

Ireland:  -    The  unusually  wet  summer  and  autumn  promoted  pasture  growth,  JELlk 
production  during  the  balance  of  the  year  is  expected  to  continue  at  a  level  some- 
what above  1955. 

United  Kingdom;  -    The  wettest  July  in  100  years  caused  crop  damage  and  flood- 
ing.   Concern  is  now  expressed  over  expensive  feed  later. 


-5. 


Australia :  -  Feed  conditions  are  above  normal  and  production  per  cow  is 
increasing.    Pastures  are  going  into  the  flush  spring  season  in  excellent  condition. 
All  factors  point  to  continued  production  at  record  levels. 

New  Zealand:  -    Recent  heavy  rainfalls  have  water-logged  pastures.  Stock 
have  lost  condition. 

A  summary  of  this  information  was  published  in  the  November  5^1956  issue  of 
Foreign  Crops  and  Markets. 
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WORLD  MILK  PRODUCTION  ESTIMATES,  19^6 


World  milk  production  in  1956,  on  the  basis  of  reports  from  22  primary- 
dairy  coimtries,  vJhich  produce  more  than  60  percent  of  the  x^orld's  supply, 
will  be  higher  by  2  percent  than  1955  output ♦    The  22  countries  are  expected 
to  show  a  total  production  of  38I  billion  pounds  of  cow's  milk  in  1956  com- 
pared to  372  billion  pounds  reported  by  these  countries  in  1955. 

The  gain  in  milk  production  is  fairly  general.    Particularly  important 
is  the  increased  output  expected  in  Europe,    In  1955  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions throughout  most  of  Exirope  were  responsible  for  a  drop  of  about  2  per-- 
cent  in  milk  output*    This  year,  only  France,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  are 
expected  to  report  declining  milk  production  from  the  previous  year.  In 
Denmark  milk  supplies  have  run  about  5  percent  less  than  1955;  however, 
farmers  were  reported  to  have  stepped  up  feeding  of  concentrates  to  offset 
the  lack  of  pasture.    Pasture  conditions  have  improved  during  the  past  few 
weeks  and,  by  year  end,  annual  production  will  not  be  greatly  under  the  1955 
level , 

Both  Finland  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  expected  to  show  considerable 
increases  in  mill<:  production  during  1956.    Finland,  which  was  a  net  importer 
of  butter  in  1955,  npw  is  a  net  exporter  and  will  show  increased  dairy  exports 
in  1956.    In  the  United  Kingdom  milk  production  has  been  increasing  at  a  much 
higher  rate  than  it  can  be  absorbed  by  the  domestic  fluid  market,  and  the 
surplus  is  going  into  butter  and  cheese  manufacture.    This  year's  production 
is  due  to  a  record  flush  output,  which  did  not  drop  off  as  much  seasonally 
as  expected. 

In  the  Vfestern  Hemisphere,  all  reporting  countries  show  an  increase  in 
expected  annual  production.    The  largest  percentage  gain,  10  percent,  is 
expected  in  Mexico,    The  United  States  will  show  the  largest  absolute 
increase,  aopro3d.mately  3,5  billion  pounds  over  1955. 

Continued  record  productions  are  "being  recorded  in  Ntw  Zcrland  and 
Australia,    Feed  conditions  have  been  above  average,  and  production  per  cow 
is  increasing.    The  increase  in  milk  output  in  the  area  will  approach 
8  percent  over  1955  which,  in  turn,  was  5  percent  over  195U« 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricul- 
tural production  anyproved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee  on 
Foreign  Crops  and  Livestock  Statistics,    It  is  based  in  part  upon  reports  of 
Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  U,  S,  representatives  abroad. 


Cows'  milk:    Estimate  of  I956  production  in  important 
producing  countries,  with  comparisons 


Country- 


Average 
193^-38 


Average 
I9I16-50 


Annual 


195^ 


1955 


1956  1/ 


:  Million 
:  pounds 

Canada  !2/  l^,2Qk 

Mexico......  :3/  3,000 

United  States.....:  10^,930 
Cuba  :2/  1,010 

Austria...........  :y  5;602 

Belgium  6,790 

Denmark ...........  i"^^  11,  68^1 

Finland. 5,587 
France.........,..:  33,000 

Germany,  Republic  : 

of...  :W33,069 

Greece.  ••5/  25I 

Ireland...........:  5,090 

Italy.....  ..:  10/11, 500 

Luxembourg  :  3l8 

Ne  the  rlands  :      11 , 180 

Norway  ,.  :  5/6/ 2,95^1 

Sweden, ........... :  5/510,238 

Switzerland.......:  5,680 

United  Kingdom. . . . :      I8, k2k 


Million 
pounds 

l6,Qkk 
3,086 
117,297 
1,122 

3,726 
6,219 

10,181 
i^,1^9 

27,256 

8/  2lf,993 
9/  269 
if,  800 
11/15,000 
87  3^6 
10,109 
3,116 
10,2^5 

^,951 

20,39^ 


Argentina. 12/  : 13/  6,826  :8/  7,762 

Australia   :WJ  11,780  :  12,206 

New  Zealand  :E/  10,176  ;  9,^87 


Million 
pomds 

16,902 
3,882 
122,09^ 
1,653 

5,597 
8,165 

11,892 
6,^25 

^2,903 

37,595 
587 
5,500 
16,9^+9 
koi 
12,967 

3;6kk 

9,63^ 
6,153 
2^^,196 

10,580 
13,17^ 
10,905 


Million 
pounds 

17,277 
^,177 
123,55^ 
1,675 

5,58^^ 
8,283 

11,321 
6,381 

ko,ko6 

37,273 
701 

5,253 
17,9^9 
395 
12,832 

3,655 
9,173 
6,202 

23,83)+ 
11,183 

1^,017 

_n^220_ 


Million 
pounds 

17,600 
^,600 
127,000 
1,690 

5,800 
8,i+50 

11,300 
7,000 

39,^00 

38,100 

725 
5,300 
18,000 

koo 

13,0CO 

3,725 
8,880 

6, koo 
25,800 

11,200 

15,105 
11,780 


1/  Preliminary.    2/  Average  1935-39.     3/  For  I9U0.     k/  For  193^.     5/  Aver- 
age 1933-37.    6/  Year  ending  June  30.    7/  Average  1935-38,    8/  Average 
19118-50.    9/  Average  19^+7-50.    lO/  Includes  an  estimate  of  milk  fed  to 
livestock,    11/  For  1950,    12/  Milk  for  commercial  use  only;  does  not  in- 
clude milk  consumed  on  farms  nor  milk  fed.    I3/  For  1938.    ih/  Excludes  milk 
fed  to  livestock. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Prepared  or  estimated  from  official  statis- 
tics, reports  of  Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  U.  S.  representatives 
abroad  and  other  information. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricul- 
tural production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricioltural  Service  Committee  on 
Foreign  Crops  and  Livestock  Statistics. 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS  AT  IHE  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  FAIRS 


By  L.  H.(Jurgwal(l 
Marketing  Specialist  1/ 


Ihe  dairy  products  displays  at  International  Trade  Fairs  such  as  those  at 
Barcelona,  Spain  and  Rome,  Italy  have  built  good  will,  and  shown  the  dairy  indus- 
tries and  Governments  of  foreign  countries  that  people  of  diverse  nationalities 
do  like  recombined  milk,  and  soft-served  ice  cream  made  from  nonfat  dry  milk  and 
anhydrous  milk  fat. 

The  displays  also  have  shown,  by  serving  as  a  distribution  center  for  United 
States  Cheddar  cheese  samples  given  away  to  Fair  visitors,  that  such  samples 
eventually  may  lead  to  greater  European  demand  for  such  cheese. 


Ice  cream,  of  course,  has  been  made  by  the  local  dairy  industry  in  the  coun- 
tries v*iere  there  have  been  Fair  demonstrations,  even  though  in  many  cases  the 
"ice  cream"  resembled  our  milk  sherbets.    In  some  areas,  in  both  Spain  and  Italy, 
good  quality  ice  cream  was  being  made  that  compared  very  favorably  with  the  United 
States  product. 

In  Spain,  no  milk  pasteurization  plants  were  found.    Milk  was  sold  either  raw 
or    was  sterilized.    Lack  of  refrigeration  in  the  homes  accounted  for  use  of  steri- 
lized milk.     Tne  raw  milk  was  invariably  boiled  as  soon  as  received  in  the  home. 

In  Soain,  samples  of  recombined  milk,  soft-serve  ice  cream  and  cheddar  cheese 
were  distributed.    The  people,  both  children  and  adults,  liked  our  recombined  milk, 
and  in  no  instance  did  anyone  refuse  the  sample,  nor  discard  it  after  tasting  it, 
and  the  ice  cream  was  popular,  of  course.    The  cheese  samples  were  usually  taken 
home.    Those  eaten  at  the  e^diibit  seemed  to  be  relished. 

These  facts  sho'jld  pave  the  way  for  recombined  milk  operations  for  supplement- 
ing the  fresh  milk  suooly  in  Soain  and  for  making  ice  cream  from  recombined  products. 
The  response  to  our  products  by  the  public  should  indicate  to  both  the  local  Govern- 
ment officials  and  the  dairy  industry  that  there  would  be  a  market  for  more  good 
quality  products. 


1/  The  author,  who  bases  this  report  on  first-hand  observations  at  the  Barcelona 
and  Rome  Fairs,  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  assistance  and  information 
supplied  by  the  Agricultural  Attaches  and  their  staffs,  and  other  United  States 
Government  representatives  abroad,  and  members  of  the  dairy  industry. 
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Consumption  of  milk  and  dairy  products  cannot  be  increased  in  Spain  unless 
an  adequate  supply  of  good  dairy  products  is  available  to  meet  the  demand, 

BARCELONA 

The  Barcelona  Fair  dates  were  June  2  to  June  20,    During  this  period  an  average 
of  about  2,000  i;-ounce  cups  of  milk,  3*000  ice  cream  cones  and  3*000  sauries  of 
Cheddar  cheese  were  given  out  daily. 

These  amounts  varied  for  milk  from  about  1,600  to  2,200j^JU)r  ice  cream  from 
2,000  to  ^,500j  and  for  cheese  from  1,700  to  6,000  per  day.    The  crowds  frequently 
started  to  line  up  two  hours  before  the  doors  were  opened  to  the  exhibit.  Total 
amounts  distributed  were  about  i[0,000  cups  of  recombined  milk,  60,000  ice  cream 
cones  and  60,000  samples  of  cheese,    A  total  of  2^0,000  pieces  of  literature 
printed  in  Spanish  about  dairy  foods  were  passed  out. 

The  American  dairy  team  visited  several  dairy  plants  (3  sterilized  milk,  and 
1  ice  cream)  in  Barcelona  before  the  opening  of  the  Fair  and  at  that  time  invited 
the  people  from  these  dairy  plants  to  a  preview  of  the  United  States  recombining 
exhibit,  the  day  before  the  fair  opened.    These  plants  were  all  relatively  small. 
None  handled  more  than  12,000  liters  per  day,  for  a  city  of  about  1,369,000 
population, 

A  Dairy  Day  luncheon  also  was  held  at  the  exhibit  for  the  members  of  the  dairy 
industrjr,  the  dairy  importers  and  the  United  States  Consulate    Staff,    In  addition 
to  recombined  milk,  ice  cream  and  cheese,  yoghurt  and  eggnogg  made  from  our  re- 
combined  products  were  also  served. 

The  visitors  were  taken  through  the  exhibit  in  small  groups  and  the  operation 
of  the  equipment  was  explained,    A  total  of  about  90  people  attended.    That  the 
dairy  industry  there  approved  of  the  exhibit  and  procedure  can  be  gathered  from  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  officials  of  one  of  the  large  sterilized  milk  plants  in  the 
city.    He  states  "You  can  be  sure  that  you  have  left  good  friends  in  Spain" , 

ROME 

In  Italy,  it  had  been  planned  to  make  recombined  milk,  ice  cream ^cottage  cheese 
and  yoghurt  from  these  products  for  the  American  Day  Luncheon  held  in  connection 
with  the  Super  Market  Fair,  but  the  nonfat  dry  milk  and  anhydrous  milk  fat  designed 
for  this  purpose  was  not  available. 

For  this  luncheon  yoghurt  was  made  from  U,  S,  low  heat,  spray  dried  non-fat 
milk  supplied  by  Herbert  Ferguson,  the  Assistant  Agricultural  Attache,    Samples  of 
United  States  cheddar  cheese  were  brought  from  the  Barcelona  supply  for  use  at  the 
luncheon.    These  products  were  well  received. 

The  market  development  program  in  Italy  brought  results  in  one  respect.  The 
U,S,  Naval  base  at  Naples  became  interested  in  the  use  of  recombined  milk  and  ice 
cream  made  from  United  States  products. 
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The  Naval  Base  was  greatly  interested  in  such  recombined  dairy  products.  At 
present  it  is  getting  its  milk  supply  from  Milano  about  500  miles  away  but  the 
hauling  charges  are  more  than  the  milk  costs.    Total  cost  to  the  Navy  is  about 
27 #5  cents  per  liter*    The  cost  for  recombined  milk  should  be  less  than  half. 

The  Navy  officials  estimate  that  they  are  using  at  present  about  31^000  gallons 
of  milk  per  month,  but  this  could  probably  be  increased  if  the  Fleet  could  be 
assured  of  a  supply  of  milk  being  available  whenever  they  needed  it.    Now  several 
days '  notice  in  advance  must  be  given  for  extra  milk  and  even  then  the  extra 
supply  cannot  always  be  assured. 

Although  the  Navy  would  prefer  a  U,  S,  company  to  put  in  a  plant,  they  would 
permit  an  approved  Italian  plant  to  do  the  processing. 

The  Cirio  Foods  Plant  milk  operation  located  about  20  miles  from  Naples  was 
visited  in  this  connection,    A  plant  official  expressed  interest  in  processing  and 
delivering  the  milk.    Ice  cream  that  the  Navy  would  also  want  would  not  be  avail- 
able from  this  company. 

Information  was  received  that  Motta  Company,  one  of  the  largest  food  process- 
ing establishments  in  Italy,  with  headquarters  in  Milano,  was  building  an  ice 
cream  plant  in  Naples,    The  Milano  headquarters  was  visited  with  reference  to 
recombining  for  the  Navy,    The  company  has  a  very  large,  modern  and  sanitary 
plant  and  makes  ice  cream,  candies  and  baked  goods. 

The  company  officials  contacted  were  very  greatly  interested  in  the  proposition 
of  putting  in  a  milk  processing  department  in  their  Naples  plant  to  process  re- 
combined milk.    They  are  already  equipped  to  process  the  ice  cream.  Officials 
stated  they  would  provide  processing  and  delivery  costs  to  the  Navy  in  the  near 
future.    It  has  been  learned  that  this  company  has  quoted  very  reasonable  prices. 
Using  U,  S,  nonfat  dry  milk  and  anhydrous  milk  fat,  the  Navy  would  be  provided 
an  excellent  quality,  safe  milk  and  ice  cream  supply  at  a  very  reasonable  cost. 

The  Motta  Company  in  Milano  was  also  interested  in  milk  fat  for  use  in  baking 
a  typo  of  cake  that  is  very  popular  at  the  holiday  season.    They  use  about  1$  tons 
of  milk  fat  a  day  for  a  period  of  about  $0  days  for  a  total  of  about  7^0  tons. 
Much  of  the  butter  used  by  them  for  making  the  milk  fat  for  these  cakes  is  im- 
ported.   They  estimated  their  cost  for  this  fat  to  be  about  62  cents  a  pound.  The 
United  States  should  be  able  to  compete  for  this  trade  at  that  price.    As  there 
arc  other  large  baking  concerns  in  Italy  there  is  a  good  possibility  of  additional 
sales  for  this  product. 
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MARKETING  DAIRI  PRODUCTS  W  IfS^M^^  MtLflttHDj  CHEESE  FROM  RECOIIBINED  KELK^. 

IN  SOIIE  CEI^TmrAHEiaM  OliUmilES 


By      H,  Burgwald,  14arketing  Specialist  1/ 
Foreign  Iferketing  Branch 
Dairy  and  Poultry  Division 


Introduction 

The  possibility  of  marketing  nonfat  dry  milk,  anhydrous  milk  fat  and  Cheddar 
cheese  was  the  subject  of  a  recent  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  study  in  some  of 
the  Central  American  countries. 

In  Panama  the  making  of  recombined  ice  cream  from  United  States  low-heat. 
Spray-process,  nonfat  dry  milk  and  anhjrdrous  milk  fat  was  demonstrated  with  very 
favorable  results. 

In  Costa  Rica  the  blending  of  United  States  Cheddar  cheese  with  locally 
manufactiu^d  queso  bianco  for  making  pasteurized  processed  cheese  was  demon- 
strated.   Such  a  blending  could  result  in  a  market  for  United  States  Cheddar 
cheese. 

In  El  Salvador  the  advantages  and  possibilities  of  using  U,  S,  nonfat  dry 
milk  and  anhydrous  milk  fat  for  making  recombined  millc  to  supplement  the  fresh 
supply  during  times  of  shortage  was  presented  to  the  dair:^  industry  and 
Government  officials. 

In  Nicaragua  the  use  of  recombined  milk  for  making  queso  bianco  was  demon- 
strated.   The  possibilities  of  processing  queso  bianco  and  blending  it  with  United 
States  Cheddar  cheese  was  discussed. 

Panama 

There  is  an  adequate  Supply  of  milk  in  Panama  during  the  rainy  season  for  all 
fluid  requirements. 

There  has  been  a  recent  merger  of  three  dairy  plants,  the  Suavel,  the 
Ganadera  Industrial  and  the  Tagaropulos  Inc.    All  of  the  milk  eventually  will  be 

handed  in  the  Suavel  plant  in  Panama  City,  and  all  of  the  ice  cream  in  the  

3/  ^e  author  Irishes  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  assistance  and"  information 
supplied  b^  the  Agricultural  Attache  and  his  staff,  and  other  United  States 
Government  representatives  abroad;  U,N.  and  local  Government  officials,  and 
members  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the  countries  visited* 
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Tararopulo3  plant  in  Colon,    The  ice  cream  business  from  the  Suavcl  plant  has 
already  been  transferred  to  the  Tagaropulos  plant,  but  the  Tagaropulos  plant 
was  still  bottling  milk. 

The  Suavcl  plant  was  bottling  about  6,000  gallons  of  milk  daily,  and  had  a 
surplus  of  600  to  900  gallons  daily  that  was  being  sold  to  an  evaporated  milk 
plant  at  11  cents  per  liter. 

The  farmers  were  paid  1$  cents  per  bottle  (1/5  gallon)  or  about  IBJ  cents 
per  quart  for  milk  going  into  the  bottles.  This  milk  retails  at  30  cents  per 
quarts  (26  cents  at  the  commissary). 

All  of  the  milk  coming  into  the  Suavel  plant  is  from  large  herds,  tank«cooled 

and  tank»haulGdi    Seven  f?rns,  milking  from  6k  to  200  cows  anJ  producing  from 
S20  quarts  to  l,i4i.O  quarts' each,  (  average  fran  6  to  8  qxiarts  per  cow  per  day) 
were  visited*    Better  coira,  and  lower  cost  of  production  to  obtain  lower  consiimer 
prices  will  be  necessary  before  a  great  increase  in  consumption  of  milk  can  bo 

expected « 

With  enough  fresh  milk  available  for  bottling  purposes,  the  Government  will 
not  peimt  recombined  milk  to  be  sold  in  Panama,  but  it  does  permit  recombining 
for  making  ice  cream. 

The  Tagaropulos  plant  was  manufacturing  ice  cream  for  the  U,  S,  Army  in 
Panama  from  a  foreign  brand,  high-heati,  spray-tj^pe,  nonfc.t  dry  milk  and  butter. 
After  a  demonstration,  the  Am^r  and  the  dairy  industry  agreed  that  a  better 
quality  ice  cream  could  be  made  using  a  United  States  Iotj  heat,  nonfat  dry  milk 
and  anhydrous  milk  fat.    The  plant  management  was  so  impressed  td-th  the  product 
and  the  Amy's  acceptance  of  it  that  it  immediately  rcqtbcdtcd quotations  for 
United  States  anhydrous  milk  fat,    A  car  load  of  low-hcat,  sprai'^-tj^pe  nonfat 
milk  from  the  United  States  for  use  in  ice  cream  had  recently  been  received. 

United  States  dairy  products  apparently  TJill  be  used  for  making  ice  cream  in. 
Panama  « 

Wiile  in  Panama  it  was  learned  that  a  whole  milk  powder  plant  in  Concepcion 
supplemented  its  fluid  milk  supply  vrith  nonfat  dry  milk  and  butter  for  making 
whole  milk  powder.    The  plant  iras  receiving  about  5,14.00  liters  of  milk  per  day, 
which  is  about  1,000  liters  more  than  had  been  expected  at  this  time.    The  plant 
has  been  in  operation  about  a  year.    This  indicates  that  the  daiiy  industry  in 
Panama  is  definitely  expanding, 

Costa  Rica 

The  dairy  industry  is  making  excellent  progress  in  Costa  Rica,    In  San  Jose 
the  milk  cooperative, started  k  years  ago,  has  already  outgrown  its  plant  and  is 
planning  a  new  one.    It  is  receiving  56,000  bottles  (2/3  liter)  or  about  8ii,000* 
pounds  of  milk  daily,  and  bottles  37,000  bottles  of  pasteurised  milk  per  day. 
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Thc  remainder  of  the  milk  received  is  used  for  ice  crcsn,  butter  and  nonfat  dry 
milk.    A  powder  plant  provided  by  UNICEF  uses  18,000  pounds  of  skim  milk  per  day 
for  drjring. 

The  farmer  receives  an  average  of  59  ccntavos  (9  cents)  per  bottle  (2/3  liter). 
Surplus  milk  (base  established  during  dry  season)  is  purchased  for  10  contavos 
less  per  bottle.    The  milk  retails  at  80  ccntavos  per  bottle  (12  cents).  These 
figiircs  are  equivalent  to  about  13§  cents  per  quart  to  the  producer  and  about  18 
cents  per  quart  to  the  consumer. 

While  in  San  Jose,  Ilr.  Alfredo  Hernandez,  Director  of  the  Costa  Rica  National 
Production  Council  (Government)  requested  information  o.s  to  how  i|0  tons  of  butter 

011  in  drums  could  be  converted  into  butter  for  use  in  the  school  lunch  program 
in  Costa  Rica,    This  butter  oil  was  received  by  the  Costa  Rican  Government  for 
flood  relief  but  arrived  too  late  to  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

With   a  Waring  blender,  pound  samples  of  butter  containing  80  percent  fat, 
2  percent  salt,  17.5  percent  water  and  0.5  percent  curd  and  ash  were  made  using 
363  grams  of  butter  oil,  9  grams  of  salt  dissolved  in  70  mis,  of  water, and 

12  mis,  of  a  good  lactic  starter.    It  was  placed  in  paper  cups  and  chilled.  The 
butter  thus  made  had  a  very  good  flavor  and  was  very  satisfactory.    A  batch  ice 
cream  freezer,  witho\it  refrigeration,  could  probably  be  used  for  making  the  butter 
on  a  commercial  scale. 

At  the  Jorge  Lciva  Processed  Cheese  Plant,  in  Cartage,  several  batches  of 
processed  cheese  from  locall:'-  manufactured  queso  bianco  cheese  and  blends  of 
qucso  bianco  cheese  irith  varying  amounts  of  United  States  Cheddar  cheese  were 
made. 

Very  good  processed  cheese  was  made  from  both  Bargaces  (a  hard  smoked  cheese) 
and  from  Tierna  (a  soft  fresh  cheese).    The  smoked  surface  was  removed  from  the 
Bargaces  cheese  before  processing.    The  addition  of  25  and  50  percent  of  aged 
Cheddar  cheese  improved  the  flavor. 

The  Jorge  Leiva  Processed  cheese  is  processed  from  queso  bianco  cheese  made 
on  Jorge  Leiva  ^arm,  and  is  sold  under  the  brand  name  of  "Baviera"  Pasteurized 
Processed  Cheese,    Only  300  pounds  of  processed  cheese  were  being  produced  per 
week  in  this  plant.    It  sells  wholesale  at  k  colones  (60  cents)  a  pound  and  re- 
tails at  5  colones  (75  cents)  e  pound.    Bargaces  cheese  costs  2  colones  (30  cents) 
a  pound,  and  Ticma  cheese  2.25  colones  {3h  cents)  a  poirnd. 

Locally  manufactured  processed  cheese,  blended  with  quantities  of  United  States 
Cheddar  cheese,  was  reported  by  Costa  Ricans  who  sampled  it,  to  be  better  in 
flavor.    Such  a  blend  would  hove  to  sell  for  more  than  the  straight  processed 
queso  bianco  unless  the  import  duty  on  cheese  were  waived  or  reduced.    Costa  Rica 
now  has  an  import  duty  of  7  colones  a  kilo  (about       cents  a  pound). 


Howcvcr,  there  is  an  existing  and  practical  possibility  of  creating  a  market 
for  United  States  chcddar  cheese  in  Central  i\merican  and  South  /jnerican  Countries 
for  blending  with  local  cheese  for  processing* 

From  the  health  standpoint,  processed  cheese  would  be  advantageous  as  it  is 
pasteurized  during  the  process.    Qucso  bianco  in  Costa  Rica  and  other  areas  is  a 
raw  milk  cheese  and  is  usually  consumed  -t/ithin  a  few  days  after  making*  The 
health  of  cattle  producing  the  milk  and  tto  sanitary  conditions  of  making  the 
cheese  are  not  adequately  controlled* 

El  Salvador 

There  is  a  definite  shortage  of  milk  and  dairy  products  in  El  Salvador*  Re- 
combined  milk,  as  such,  and  for  manufacture  of  cheese  and  ice  cream  could  be 
used  advantageously. 

El  Salvador  has  an  estimated  population  of  about  2,000,000  people.    There  are 
about  3fS00  farmers  who  own  approximately  6^,000  cows  which  produce  approximately 
230,000  bottles,  (3^0,000  pounds)  of  milk  per  day  during  the  rainy  season.  The 
production  is  about  130,CX)0  bottles  (200,000  pounds)  during  the  dry  season. 

The  price  of  milk  in  San  Salvador  is  high,  and  there  arc  only  two  pasteuriz- 
ing plants.    One  plant  sells  about  1,000  bottles  (3A  liter)  of  milk  standard- 
ized to  3«2  percent  fat  for  57  contavos  (23  cents)  per  bottle  or  30  cents  per 
quart*    About  100  gallons  of  chocolate  milk,  made  from  powdered  skim  (a  United 
States  product)  per  day,  and  about  100  gallons  of  ice  cream  arc  also  sold  per 
day4    The  management  is  planning  to  produce  recombined  millc,  using  a  United 
States  spray-dried,  nonfat  milic  and  fresh  cream,  standardizing  to  2*7  percent. 
This  milk  may  sell  for  apprcocimatcly  hO  to  hS  centavos  (l6  to  18  cents)  per  liter. 
The  plant  has  been  operating  about  8  years. 

The  other  plant  (which  started  operation  about  the  first  of  the  year)  makes  a 
filled  recombined  milk  product  from  United  States  spray  dried  nonfat  and  United 
States  vegetable  fat*    This  "milk",  known  as  "Melow",  contains  3  percent  fat. 
About  1^00  gallons  is  sold  a  day  at  60  centavos  {2k  cents)  per  quart  in  papCir 
bottles*    About  120  quarts  of  chocolate  skim  milk  a  day  is  also  made*    In  addition 
the  company  has  two  soft-serve  ice  cream  freezers  in  operation  in  the  city,  and 
expect  to  make  hard,  filled  ice  cream  with  an  Emory-Thompson  freezer  in  the  near 
future*    All  of  the  product  is  a  "filled"  product  utilizing  nonfat  dry  milk  and 
vegetable  fat. 

The  Producere  Cooperative  in  El  Salvador  is  interested  in  building  a  milk 
plant  and  using  recombined  milk  to  supplement  its  fresh  raillc  as  needed  to  furnish 
a  constant  supply  of  milk*    It  would  like  to  have  the  El  Salvador  Government 
obtain  nonfat  dry  milk  and  anhydrous  miUc  fat  under  United  States  Public  Law 
kBO  and  to  have  the  government  make  the  accrued  local  curixncy  available  as  a 
loan  for  the  new  plant* 
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It  appears  that  El  Salvador  could  inpoi*t  United  States  nonfat  dry  milk  and 
anhydrous  milk  fat  to  good  advantage  to  use  until  its  oim  dairy  industry  is 
developed  sufficiently.    Present  nilk  production  is  about  2,8  ounces  of  ndlk  per 
capita  per  day  during  the  flush  season  (6  months)  and  1#6  ounces  per  capita  per 
day  during  the  dry  season  (6  months).    The  use  of  recombincd  milk  to  supplement 
the  local  milk  supply,  would  not  only  permit  the  producer  organization  to  pay 
producers  the  present  prices  for  their  milk.    It  would  also  provide  more  milk  to 
sell  at  a  reduced  price  to  the  consumer,  because  the  recombincd  millc,  mixed  with 
the  locally  produced  milk,  could  be  sold  for  less  than  the  fresh  product.  This 
should  increase  the  demand,  and  as  the  dairy  industry  of  El  Salvador  expanded 
both  in  volume  and  efficiency'',  less  recombincd  milk  would  be  needed, 

Nicaragua 

The  dairy  industry  in  Nicaragua  apparently  is  growing  very  rapidly.    This  year 
there  was  no  shortage  of  miUc,  and  the  pasteurizing  plant  in  Ihnagua  received  $0 
percent  more  milk  this  year  than  last.    In  February  19$$  its  receipts  averaged 
about  8,000  gallons  per  day,  while  in  February  1956  it  was  12,^00  gallons,  Th2 
peak  was  reached  with  17>700  gallons  in  June  19^6,    Between  10,000  and  11,000 
gallons  a  day  arc  bottled  with  a  resultant  surplus  of  over  5,000  gallons  a  day 
at  the  peak  production. 

The  surplus  was  separated  for  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  nonfat  dry  milk. 
At  the  time  of  the  survey  i|,000  pounds  of  butter  and  about  i;,000  pounds  of  nonfat 
dry  milk  a  day  were  being  manufactured.    On  July  20  there  was  an  inventory  of 
87,000  pounds  of  butter  and  1^66,000  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milic,  including  180,000 
pounds  of  United  States  nonfat  dry  milk  which  had  been  ordered  last  winter  to 
take  care  of  a  shortage  which  never  occurred.    Last  year  the  plant  had  a  shortage 
and  had  to  import  supplemental  supplies  by  air  from  the  United  States,    To  prevent 
this  expense  this  year,  an  early  order  for  180,000  pounds  of  nonfat  and  50,000 
pounds  of  butter  was  placedj  then  there  was  no  shortage.    The  50,000  pounds  of 
butter  had  been  disposed  of,  but  the  nonfat  was  still  on  hand. 

The  plant  has  found  no  single  reason  for*  this  sudden  increase  in  production, 
but  belief  is  that  it  was  primarily  due  to  the  producer  not  keeping  as  much  milk 
at  home,    /mother  factor  is  that  there  arc  about  50  more  producers  this  year  than 
last  (about  350  compared  to  300);  however,  this  is  only  about  a  l6-perccnt 
increase.    There  is  no  record  of  the  number  of  cows,  but  the  plant  thinlcs  the 
number  probably  is  somewhat  greater.    Better  feeding  and  better  cows  may  also  have 
been  contributing  factors. 

This  modem  plant  at  llanagua  was  selected  to  demonstrate  the  manufacture  of 
queso  bianco  cheese  from  recombincd  milk.    Two  batches  of  qucso  bianco  from  United 
States  low-heat,  spray-dry,  nonfat  milk  hnd  anhydrous  milk  fat  was  made  very 
successfully. 

The  second  batch  was  slightly  better  than  the  first,  as  a  result  of  using  a 
little  more  starter,  rennet  and  salt.    The  plant  had  made  qucso  bianco  from  fresh 
milk  to  which  had  been  added  some  nonfat  dry  milk,  but  none  had  ever  been  made 
from  recombincd  milk. 


The  plnnt  procedure  established  was  as  follows?  1/ 

11  percent  or  11  pounds  (5  kg.)  of  low  heat  nonfat  spray  dry  milk  was  added 
to  86  pounds  (39  kgs,)  of  good  quality  drinking  water  at  70  to  80^.  (21-27'^C), 
Mix  the  resulting  skim  raiUc  thoroughly  and  heat  to  lUO^F,  (SO^D)  for  10  minutes. 
Draw  off  about  3A  o^'  milk.    Add  3  percent  or  3  pounds  (1,36  kg,)  of  anhydrous 
milk  fat  to  the  remaining  \  of  millc  and  homogenize  at  500  pounds  (225  kgi) 
pressure,    l^ixc  .  the  two  lots  of  milk  (skim  and  whole)  in  the  cheese  vat,  and  cool 
to  9hP?^  (3li«5^C).    Add  0.5  percent  or  0«5  pounds  (0,225  kg.)  of  a  good  quality 
lactic  starter,  stir  thoroughly  and  allow  to  set  for  30  minutes.    Add  5  ml,  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  calcium  chloride  per  100  pounds  of  milk,  stir  thoroughly. 
Add  rennet  extract  at  the  rate' of  3  ounces  diluted  in  100  ml.  of  cold  water,  to 
1,000  pounds  {hSh  kg,)  of  milk,  or  dissolve  rennet  tablets  at  the  rate  of  ij 
(l  »  75  liter  strength)  per  100  pounds  (1|5«5  kg,)  of  milk  in  100  ml,  cold  water. 
Add  to  milk  and  stir  thoroughly.    This  should  give  a  firm  coagulation  and  be 
ready  to  cut  in  U5  to  60  minutes  time,    VJhen  firm,  cut  vertically,  lengthid.se 
and  crosswise  mth  4  to     inch  cheese  knife.    Allow  the  curd  to  set  undisturbed 
for  15  minutes,  then  stir  gently  with  rake,  dip  curd  into  hoops  or  perferated 
cheese  forms  lined  \n.th.  cheese  cloth.    Turn  the  cheese  after  \  hour.    At  the  end 
of  another  half  hour,  remove  curd  from  hoops  or  forms  and  break  up  curd  and  salt, 
using  salt  at  the  rate  of  8  to  9  percent  of  curd  weight,  at  this  stage,  or  1.5  - 
1,75  pounds  (0,7  -  0«8  kg©)  to  curd  obtained  from  100  pounds  {h$*k  kg,)  of  above 
milk,    Rehoop  and  press  over  night,  using  10  to  25  pounds  (5-11  kg.)  weights. 
Turn  cheese  each  hour,  for  first  two  hours  after  salting.    About  13  pounds 
(6  kg,)  of  pressed  cheese  vct  100  pounds  (ii5.5  kg»)  of  millc  was  obtained. 

In  making  cheese  from  re  combined  milk,  it  is  neccssar:,!^  to  add  soluble  calcium 
salt  at  the  rate  indicated  to  replace  calcium  made  "insoluble  during  the  milk  dry- 
ing process.    Otherwise  the  curd  will  be  too  soft  and  cannot  be  cut  and  ^d.11  not 
drain  readily. 

The  milk  fat  must  be  homogenized  at  low  pressure  (500  psi)  into  only  20  to  25 
percent  of  the  milk  used.    If  homogenized  into  all  of  the  milk,  the  curd  will  be 
too  soft  to  cut  and  will  not  drain  readily. 

Only  6  percent  salt  according  to  curd  weight,  but  it  was  found  that  the 
consumers  in  Central  .jacrica  preferred  higher  salt.    Eight  to  nine  percent  was 
preferred. 

Some  of  the  processed  queso  bianco  that  was  made  in  Cartaga,  Costa  Rica,  was 
sampled  in  Nicaragua  with  a  great  interest.    There  is  also  a  good  possibility 
that  some  United  States  cheddar  cheese  may  eventually  be  used  for  blending  with 
queso  bianco,    I'^Jhen  a  fresh  milk  shortage  exist,    queso  blajico  may  be  made  from 

re  combined  milk  in  any  of  the  Central  or  South  Americaji  Countries,   

'The  author  wishes  to  "aclmowledgG  and  express  his  appreciation  to  Dr.  tiT.J, 
Harper  of  the  Dept,  of  Dairy  Technology,  at  Ohio  State  University,  for  the 
assistance  given  in  experimental  work  done  in  developing  this  procedure  on  a 
laboratory  research  basis  at  OSU. 
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Summar;?- 

The  mnnufacturc  cf  ice  crcnm  from  U.S.  nonfrt  dry  millc  and  anhydrous  miUc 
fat  was  demonstrated  in  Panama  and  the  sale  of  these  ingredients  for  making  ice 
cream  is  assured. 

There  is  the  possibility  that  United  States  chcddar  choose  vdll  be  ordered 
to  blend  i-rlth  qucso  bianco  for  making  processed  cheese  in  Costa  Rica, 

There  is  definite  need  for  re combined  milk  in  El  Salvador  to  supplement  the 
limited,  local  supply,  until  such  time  as  the  local  supplj''  becomes  adequate, 

A  practical  plant  procedure  for  manufacturing  queso  bianco  cheese  from  U,S, 
nonfat  dry  milk  and  anhydrous  millc  fat  was  established.    This  procedure  can  be 
used  during  periods  of  short  milk  supply  in  any  Central  and  South  /jnoricon  Country 
to  fill  the  local  market  demand  for  cheese. 
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Introduction 

In  Brazil  as  elsewhere  in  Central  and  South  America,  the  per-capita 
consiraption  of  milk  and  dairy  products  is  low,  based  on  U,  S«  standards. 
The  country  has  a  population  of  approximately  60,000,000  with  an  estimated 
per-capita  r.iilk  and  dairy  product  consumption  of  less  than  6  liters  per 
month  based  on  official  population  and  production  estimates. 

As  with  other  countries  in  this  position,  there  apparently  are  oppor- 
tunities to  supplement  the  normal  supply  vrlth  recombined  milk, ' utilizing 
United  States  nonfat  dry  milk  and  anhydrous  milk  fat.    However,  under  the 
preseht  monetary  control  and  the  grouping  of  import  items  into  categories 
with  various  exchange  rates  applying  to  the  different  categories,  the 
dollar  cost  of  the  ingredients  for  recombining  would  be  too  high  ^  permit 
their  purchase. 

At  present,  butter  and  cheese  are  classed  as  luxury  products  in 
category  5  and,  cs  such,  the  dollar  exchange  rate  for  these  items  is  very 
unfavorable  for  importation.    Anhydrous  milk'  fat  or  concentrated  milk  fat 
probably  would  fall  in  this  category;    For  the  week  ending  June  23,  1956 
at  the  exchange  auction  in  fiao  Paulo,  the  mean  bid  for  Category  5  was 
291,00  cruzeiros  perU,  S,  dollar,    Nonfat  dry  milk  for  industrial  use  is 
listed  in  Category  U» 

In  this  category  for  the  week  ending  on  the  above  date,  the  mean  bid 
was  20h  cruzeiros  per  U,  S,  dollar.    The  most  favorable  categories  for 
dairy  products  were  1  and  2,    Dry  whole  milk  modified  for  child  feeding 
is  under  Categoiy  1»    The  mean  bid  for  this  category  for  the  veek  ending 


The  author,  who  is  Chief  of  the  Foreign  jflarketing  Branch  of  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  acknowledges  the  valuable  assistance  and  information 
supplied  by  the  Agricultural  Attache  and  his  staff,  and  other  United  States 
Goverrijqrit  representatives  abroad;  and  local  Government  officials  and 
members  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the  countiy  surveyed^ 
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June  23  was  82,83  cruzeiros  per  U»  S.  dollar.    Dry  vhole  miUc  and  sklra 
milk  for  retail  sale  is  listed  xinder  Category  2,  with  a  mean  bid  of  126 ♦Si 
cruzeiros  per  U,  S.  dollar.    At  the  time  of  the  cc^pletion  of  the  survey 
in  Brazil,  on  July  I6,  1956  the  official  exchange  rate  was  l3»8l  cruzeiros 
per  U,  S,  dollar.    The  official  rate  of  the  currency  must  be  added  to  the 
mean  bid  to  establish  the  import  rate.    The  free  rate  of  exchange  during 
the  time  of  the  survey  fluctuated  from  80  to  83  cruzeiros  per  U.  S,  dollar. 
It,  therefore,  appears  that  the  promotion  of  United  States  dairy  products 
in  Brazil  would  necessitate  either  a  change  by  the  Brazilian  government, 
providing  for  sale  for  dollars  at  lower  prices,  or  for  sale  of  the  U.  S. 
products  for  cruzeiros  under  Public  Law  U80  without  the  use  of  dollars. 
Under  a  Public  Law  1^80  sale,  a  rate  of  exchange  more  favorable  than  the 
official  rate  would  be  necessary  for  the  products  to  be  ccmpetitive  on  the 
Brazilian  market. 

The  methods  of  processing,  control  and  distribution  of  milk  in  varlqus 
Brazilian  cities  vary  greatly.    It  is  claimed  that,  mth  few  exceptions, 
the  dilution  of  milk  with  water  is  widely  practiced.    There  appears  to  be 
a  lack  of  proper  sanitai^jr  procedures  for  the  handling  of  riiilk  on  the  farms. 
This  observation  is  based  on  methods  and  prodedtires  used  at  country  receiv- 
ing stations  to  assure  that  the  raw  milk  arrives  at  the  city  processing 
plant  in  a  condition  vxhich  permits  processing. 

A  program  that  would  establish  confidence  in  milk  at  the  consumer 
level  would  \jndoubtedly  resxilt  in  the  sale  of  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
fluid  milk.    There  appear  to  be  ample  supplies  of  sweetened  condensed  milk, 
butter,  cheese  and  dried  whole  milk  at  the  present  retail  prices.  These 
prices,  however  place' these  products  as  luxury  items  not  accessible  to  the 
mass  market.    However,  it  was  stated  that  in  some  areas  ^re  butter  and 
cheese  could  be  sold  during  the  period  of  short  milk  supply  if  it  were 
available, 

Recombined  milk  as  a  supplemental  sttpply,  provided  the  ingredients  are 
procured  under  Public  Law  iiSO,  would  be  feasible  for  certain  markets.  Each 
state  in  Brazil  and  the  Federal  district  .have    established  minimum  wages. 
During  this  survey,  these  minimum  wages  were  being  revised  in  all  areas 
visited.    A  minimum  wage  as  low  as  1,550  cruzeiros  ("^9,22)  per  month  was 
reported.    The  highest  revised  minimum  wage  was  reported  to  be  3,500 
cruzeiros  ($Ij7,12)  per  month.    The  producer  price  for  milk  was  reported  to 
be  from  3.6  to  3.6  cruzeiros  (U.5  to  lu6^)  per  liter.    In  two  major  markets, 
tho  producers  r.rc  cndecvoring  to  hrve  the  price  increased.    The  produaer 
price  for  milk  citkI  the  retail  price  for  fluid  and  dry  whole  milk  ere  estab- 
lished by  the  government.    The  retail  price  for  milk  varied  by  grade  from 
approximately  6  cruzeiros  to  10  cruzeiros  (7»li  to  12,Uj5)  per  liter.  2/  The 
higher  price  is  for  an  established  Grade  A  raillc  which  was  estimated  to  con- 
stitute less  than  2  percent  of  all  milk  retailed.    The  average  production 
per  cow  in  the  milk  producing  areas  was  given  as  905  liters  per  year» 


g'^r  liter  -  1.057  U.  S,  liquid  quart. 


Rio  de  Janeiro 


Rio  dc  Jojieiro,  with  c  population  of  between  2^  and  3  million  is 
reported  to  have  a  dairy  milk  supply  of  approximately  iiOO,000  liters  («13 
to  ,16  liter  per  capita).    Of  this  supply,  approximately  110,000  liters 
are  pasteurized  and  sold  in  bottles.    The  remaining  milk  is  reported  sold 
in  bulk  by  milk  peddlers  who  sell  it  from  approximately  200  liter  tanks. 
The  producer  price  is  3»8  cru^eiros  per  liter.    It  was  reported  that 

the  pr.steurized  bulk  milk  is  sold  to  the  vendor  for  5«3  cruzeiros  (6,5<j) 
per  liter,  who  then  sells  it  from  his  tank  to  the  consumer  at  6.1  cruzeiros 
(7.5^)  per  liter.    The  bottled  milk  retails  for  7.1  cruzeiros  (8.8^)  per 
liter. 

In  19U2,  the  c;ovem5ient  began  the  construction  of  a  pasteiirizing 
plant  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,    It  was  designed  to  have  3  separate  processing 
units  each  capr.ble  of  processing  300,000' liters  of  milk  per  day.    At  present 
only  one  section  is  set  up  and  opcratin^i,  and  has  a  daily  output  of  only 
230,000  liters.    The  plant  is  operated  as  a  cooperative  and  additional 
equipment  is  being  installed.    Three  bitter  churns  each  mth  a  800-kilo 
capacity  per  ch\irning  rre  being  instrlled.    Two  roller  dryers  have  been 
installed.    The  equipment  is  of  Danish  and  Dutch  origin.    If  sanitary 
regulations  soveming  the  handling  and  distribution  of  milk  were  promul- 
gated and  enforced  in  Rio  do  Janeiro,  approximately  3  times  the  present 
supply  of  bottled,  pasteurized  milk  could  be  available  to  the  Rio  market 
with  the  present  plant  facilities.    If  the  other  two  300,000  liter  per  doy 
uxiits  are  installed,  this  plant  could  more  than  adequately  supply  the  total 
present  market  with  bottled,  pasteurized  milk. 

There  is  in  the  city  a  very  modern,  efficient,  ice  crenm  plpjit  that 
is  placing  a  good  quality  product  on  the  mr.rket.    A  3i^-ounce  ice  cream 
cup  was  selling  for  6  cruzeiros  (7,iij5),  and  an  Eskimo  pie  for  k  cruzeiros 
{h»9i)»    Comprjiy  representatives  stated  they  had  an  rjnple  supply  of  fat 
and  nonfat  to  meet  their  production  needs. 

Representatives  of  the  cooperative  operating  the  milk  plant  expressed 
no  interest  in  supplementing  their  milk  supply  Ijy  recombiaing.    The  pro- 
ducer organization  is  at  present  endeavoring  to  obtain  an  increase  in  the 
producer  price  for  milk, 

Sao  Paulo 

Sao  Paulo  v/ith  a  population  of  approximately  3 >  000, 000  people  has 
an  estimated  dr.ily  milk  supply  of  U00,000  to  500,000  liters  (.13  to  .17 
liter  per  capita).    The  bottled  end  pasteurized  milk  is  sold,  at  a  retail 
price  of  6,70  cruzeiros  (8.3^)>  (including  60  centavos  city  tax)  per  liter, 

A  very  small  percentage  of  a  higher  grade  milk  Sells  above  this  price. 
Two  plants  wore  visited  having  a  totrl  output  of  U30,000  liters' a  dry. 
One  plant  was  comprrable  to  a  United  States  plant  in  efficiency,  maintenancoj 
clean  up,  and  control  of  production. 
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In  addition  to  the  plant  visits,  meetings  vrere  held  with  txTO  producer 
orgrjiizations.    The  producers  are  seeking  an  increase  in  the  present  pro- 
ducer price  of  3,70  cruzeiros  (h»S^)  per  liter.    Thqy  were  concerned  regard- 
ing the  effect  that  angr  United  States  daii"}'-  products  entering  Brazil  at 
this  tiine  would  have  on  their  negotiations  for  a  higher  producer  price. 

There  is  apparently  an  even  supply  of  fluid  milk  to  the  Sao  Paulo 
market.    However,  maintaining  this  supply,  necessitates  the  curtaiLment 
or  actual  cessation  of  drying,  churning  and  cheese  mrJcing  operations 
located  outside  of  Sao  Paulo  so  that  this  milk  can  be  diverted  to  the 
fluid  market.    The  season  of  short  supply  to  the  manufacturing  plants 
extends  from  U  to  ^  months ♦    The  opinion  was  expressed  that  in  spite  of 
this  diversion  of  milk  from  manufacturing  to  fluid  uses  there  was  Q-t  times  a 
shortage  in  the  city.    It  was  also  stated  that  more  butter  and  cheese  could 
be  sold  if  the  majiufacturing  plrjits  could  be  kept  operating  the  year  around. 
An  apparently  well-informed  individual  stated  that  the  market  could  readily 
absorb  an  additional  50,000  liters  of  milk  per  day. 

It  is  therefore,  practical  to  consider  recombined  milk  as  a  supplemental 
supply  for  the  Sao  Paulo  rxoc.  during  the  season  of  short  supply.    If  there 
is  opposition  to  supplementing  for  fltiid  use,  then  nonfat  dry  milk  and 
anhydrous  milk  fat  should  be  used  as  the  basic  ingredients  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cheese,  sweetened  condensed  milk,  and  ice  cream  and  thus  make 
available  to  the  city  an  adequate  fluid  milk  supply.    It  is  apparent  that 
during  the  short  period,  if  milk  were  not  diverted  from  the  manufacturing 
plants,  the  city  could  absorb  100,000  to  200,000  liters  of  roccmibincd  milk 
daily.    With  an  organized  promotional  program,  the  milk  consumption  could 
be  further  increased. 

Some  sources  maintain  that  if  there  is  a  milk  price  rise  there  will 
be  a  great  increase  in  milk  production.    Others  feel  that  even  with  the  higher 
price,  the  shortage  of  feed  concentrates  would  continue  to  limit  milk  pro- 
duction, rjid  that  the  potential  market  would  continue  to  be  greater  than 
the  possible  supply, 

Tha  ice  cream  company  that  operates  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  also  operates 
in  Sao  Paulo  and  supplies  a  good  product  for  this  market, 

SrJLvador 

Salvador  with  a  population  of  approximatelj'-  ]iOO,000  has  a  non-bottled^ 
raw  milk  supply  estimated  from  12,000  to  30,000  liters  per  day,  (,03  to 
,075  liter  per  capita)    It  was  reported  to  retail  from  8  to  10  cruzeiros 
(9,9  to  12, U^)  per  liter. 

State  government  officials  appeared  anxious  to  increase  the  milk 
supply  available  to  the  city,    A  plan  \islng   recombined  milk  was  included 
in  a  report  prepared  by  the  state,  and  it  was  further  reported  that  the 
state  had  asked  that  ingredients  for  recombined  milk  be  included  in  the 
first  Public  Law  U80  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil, 
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The  government  officirJ.s  stntcd  thr.t  they  would  support  rjiy  arrrjige- 
ment  thr.t  WDuld  provide  a  plant  for  the  city.    They  appeared  favorable  to 
a  joint  U,  S, -local  investment,  cooperative  venture.    It  was  suggested 
that  the  state  officials  request  through  their  federal  government  that 
recombining  ingredients  be  included  in  the  Public  Law  U80  program  under' 
consideratioru    It  was  explained  how,  if  the  federal  government  desired, 
local  CTirrency  accruing  under  Public  Law  li80  ajid  loaned  to  Brazil  Tinder 
Section  lOU(g)  could  in  turn  be  loaned  by  the  Brazilian  government  to 
private  individuals  for  the  erection  of  a  recombining  plant  in  Salvador, 
The  state  government  officials  requested  follow-up  assistajice  from  the 
Agricultural  Attache's  office. 

A  visit  was  made  with  the  owner  of  a  small  pasteurizing  plant  located 
VUO  kilometers  from  the  city  of  Salvador.    The  owner  reported  that  he  was 
pasteurizing  1^,000  liters  of  milk  a  day  that  was  sold  non-bottled  in  the 
surrounding  area.    He  said  he  plrjined  to  move  his  plant  to  Salvador  where 
there  would  be  a  laTger  market.    He  appeared  interested  in  supplementing 
his  supply  by  recombining  at  that  time.    His  plvans  also  included  the  install- 
ing of  bottling  equipment. 

A  modern  sales  outlet  for  the  sale  of  butter  and  cheese  was  visited 
in  Salvador.    Butter  and  cheese  rj:e  manufactured  in  a  plant  located  in  the 
state  and  brought  to  the  sales  outlet  in  the  city.    The  operator  of  this 
saj.es  store  stated  that  he  was  plrjining,  in  the  near  future,  to  bring  in 
approximr.tely  2,000  liters  of  raw  milk,  bottle  it  on  the  prenises  and  sell 
it  in  the  city.    It  was  noted  however,  that  in  the  room  where  this  is  to 
be  done  there  is  no  refrigeration,  water,  power,  or  draina.ge  facilities 
for  such  aji  operation. 

Recife 

Recife,  T/ith  a  population  of  approximately  600,000  has  a  daily  milk 
supply  estir.iated  at  35,000  liters  of  raw,  non-bottled  milk  (.058  liter  per 
capita).    The  retail  price  was  stated  to  be  8  cruzeiros  (9,9^)  per  liter* 

Recife  has  a  pasteurization  plrjit  that  first  opened  in  I9lil«    It  was 
reported  that  the  plajit  had  been  closed  in  1951  due  to  inefficient  opera- 
tion which  resulted  in  great' loss  and  damage  to  the  plant  and  equipnent. 
The  plajit,  when  first  opened,  was  operated  as  a  municipal  plant  and  then 
by  a  producer  cooperative  until  it  closed,    Nuw  equipnent  has  been  purchased 
recently  by  the  governmont  which  hopes  to  open  the  plant  again  as  a  municipaJL 
operation  in  October,    It  is  generally  agreed  however,  that  all  the  nevx 
equipment  will  not  be  installed  and  in  operating  order  by  this  time.  The 
physical  plant  facilities  are  excellent.    The  new  eqiiipment  is  principally 
of  European  make  but  U,  S,-made  storage  tanks  have  been  instaJLled,    A  short 
time,  high  temperature  pasteurizer  with  a  capacity  of  6,000  liters  per  hour 
is  now  in  the  plant.    Plajis  are  to  increase  the  capacity  to  10,000  liters 
per  hour  by  adding  plates  to  this  unit.    An  additional  10,000  liters  per  hour 
unit  has  been  ordered.    Among  tho  installed  equipment  are  two,  12,000  liter 
raw  riilk  storage  tanks;  three,  8,000  liter  storage  tanks  for  the  pasteurized 
milk;  two,  U,000  liter  per  hour  bottlers;  three,       x  7 2  compressor sj 


two  small  compressors  (one,  U  x  Uj  one,  3x3);  straight-away  can  washer; 
weight  can;  receiving  tanlc;  small  brine  tank  for  m?-nufacture  of.  block  ice; 
and  milk  and  butter  storage  rooms  in  which  the  insulation  and  refrigeration 
•units  have  to  be  instcJJLed,    The  plant  has  an  adequate  water  supply  and 
adequate  generator  capacity.    Two  boilers  have  been  ordered  but  have  not 
arrived,    \/ith  proper  technical  management,  this  plant  has  the  production 
capacity  to  supply  not  only  the  iMAcdiate  market  but  clso  an  expanded  majrket 
in  the  city  of  Recife, 

An  ICA  technician  located  in  Recife  is  working  with  the  state  in 
establishing  receiving  stations  out  in  the  country.    The  building  for  the 
first  receiving  station,  located  50  kilometers  from  the  city,  with  adequate 
water  and  power  supplies,  is  in  existence  from  previous  operations.  New 
equipment  has  been  ordered  for  it  and  for  other  stations  planned  for  the  area» 

The  first  receiving  station  vTill  have  38  producers  delivering  milk 
with  a  possible  volume  of  2,000  liters  a  day.    The  milk  will  be  tested  ajid 
cooled  at  the  receiving  stations  end  then  delivered  to  the  plrjit.  The 
plan  seems  sound  and  should  greatly  assist  in  developing  a  good  milk  supply 
for  the  city.    However,  it  appears  that  a  supplemt^ntal  supply  of  recombined 
milk  would  be  of  a  seirvice  to  this  area  until  the  local  supply  has  been 
expajidod.    The  present  plan,  which  ha.s  not  been  finalized,  provides  that 
the  producers  \jill  deliver  the  milk  to  the  plant  which  will  pasteurize  and 
bottle  it  for  the  producers,  who  vJiXl  then  taJke  over  the  distribution  of 
the  milk  in  the  city.    The  processing  and  distribution  of  the  nilk  should 
be  satisfactorily  organized  so  that  there  would  be  no  divided  responsibility. 
The  possibility  of  locating  refrigerated  display  cases  throughout  the  city 
to  which  the  plant  would  make  deliveries  was  explained  and  suggested  as  c 
solution  to  the  distribution  problem. 

State  officiaJs  seamed  to  give  favorable  consideration  to  the  possibility 
of  supplementing  the  local,  supply  with  recombined  milk» 

Belem 

Belem,  xd.th  a  population  of  approximately  300,000,  has,  an  estimated 
raw,  non-bottled  daily  milk  supply  of  12,000  liters  (,Olt  liter  per  capita). 
The  milk  is  produced  principally  within  the  city  limits  by  small  herds  of 
cattle  housed  in  sheds  behind  the  owners'  houses.    The  ovmers  peddle  the 
milk  from  smell  horse-drawn  cajrts. 

In  1950,  a  small  pasteurization  plant  was  opened  in  Belem  with  a 
capacity  of  10,000  to  12,000  liters  of  pasteurized,  bottled  milk  a  day. 
The  owner  end  operator  reported  that  hu  ha^  had  a  year's  experience  in  a 
United  States  dairy  plant,    A  19^2  report  of  the  Consulate  stated  that  the 
pasteuri;sing  plrjit  was  having  difficulty  in  obtaining  milk  because  the 
local  producers  refused  to  submit  their  milk  to  plant  tests,    A  1955  report 
from  the  Consulate  stated  that  the  city  had  a  proposed  project  to  require 
all  millc  to  be  pasteurized  rjid  the  project  plriis  included  a  pasteurization 
plant  ^d.th  a  capacity  of  20,000  liters.    No  action  has  been  taken  so  fax 
on  this  proposal.    At  present,  the  output  of  the  pasteurization  plant  is 
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c.I)proximr.tcly  1,000  liters.    For  the  Ir.st  6  nonths,  tHo  ovmor  hc.s  rented 
the  plcint  to  r.nother  individurj..    Inspection  of  the  plcjit  revocled  thr.t 
the  recording  therraomcters  \jcra  not  used  rjid  thc.t  c.  better  Job  of  eqiiii>- 
mcnt  clc^ui-up  end  mr.intcnrjice  could  bo  done, 

Str.te  government  officirJ.s  were  visited  cjid  r.ppecred  to  be  interested 
in  the  loilk '  situation  r.nd  expressed  a  desire  thr.t  iiore  ndlk  be  r-vr.ilr.ble 
to  the  city»    A  supplementrj.  supply,  with  ingredients  provided  under  Public 
Lr.w  1|80,  of  recombined  milk  trn.s  explr.ined*    The  director  of  the  independent 
cigency  for  the  Er;on<Mnic  dovclopfient  of  the  Ar.ir.aon  r.rer.  wr.s  p.lso  visited, 
Recombined  milk  rjid  the  possibility  of  obtr.ining  the  ingredients  under 
Public  Lr.w  U80  wr.s  explained.    Interest  wr.s  also  shorn  rt  this  meeting. 
The  government  contracts  requested  that  the  Agricultural  Attache's  office 
send  a  summation  of  the  possibilities  of  the  use  of  recombined  milk  in  the 
area. 

Retail  Prices 

Diy  whole  milk.  Nestle,  l-po\ind  can  id. 30  to  hS  cruzeiros  (k9*$  to 
5U^)j  Vigor  (Brazil;  l-pound  26  percent,  39  cruzeiros  (h6,8(i);  Moccoca 
(Brazil)  370-gram  can,  26  percent,  35  cruzeiros  (ii2^^),    The  Nestle  milk 
\inder  various  brrjid  nrjnes  had  fat  contents  of  12  percent,  2h  percent  and 
26  percent  butterfat.    The  low  fat  nilks  were  modified  milks  having  a 
chrjige  in  quantity  and  type  of  surar  content,    Danish,  l-potmd  can,  fat 
content  26  percent,  U$  to  52  cruzeiros  (50. U  to  62, l;^},  5-pound  can,  2k 
percent  to  26  percent  fat,  l85  to  2U0  cruzeiros  (^^2,22  to  ^>2,88),  Sweetened 
condensed  milk  Nestle,  li;  to  l$*h  cruzeiros  per  can  (l6,8  to  18, per  can}. 
Evaporated  milk  Nestle,  12,5  to  15  cruzeiros  per  crji,  (15  to  l8^);  Domestic 
cheese,  hS  to  150  cruzeiros  per  kilo        depending  on  quality  and  typo 
(Sh<^  to  Ol«80);  Domestic  processed  cheese,  20  cruzeiros  for  250  grcms, 
(2l\4);  80  cruzeiros  (96^)  per  kilo|  Butter  9k  to  lOli  cruzeiros  per  kilo 
(t.1,12  to  Ol*2l|  per  kilo). 


Dry  Whole  Milk  Utilization 

The  195U  production  of  dry  whole  nilk  was  reported  to  be  between  had 
17,000,000  rjid  18,000,000  kilogrrjns  (37,5  -  39,7  million  pounds).  Import 
records  show  2,606  metric  tons  of  dry  whole  riilk  (5,7ii5,l88  pounds) 
been  imported  from  lienraark  in  1955.    Danish  export  figures  show  that  from 
JcjiVirTy  through  xlr.rch,  1956,  1,281  metric  tons  of  diy  whole  milk  (2, 821-, 093 
pounds)  ha«e  been  eaqported  to  Brazil 


2/   1  kilo  -  2,2  pounds 
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United  St:ites  nonir.t  dry  raiik  solids  rnd  r.nhydrous  niUc  frit,  could 
be  profit-'-bly  imported  if  brought  into  Brr.zil  irnder  Public  Lr.w  U80  c.t 
present  prices  prevrdling  in  the  U,  S,  r.nd  in  Brr.zil  with  c  favorable 
cruzeiro  exchr.nge  rr.te,  r.s  now  r.pplicr.ble  under  the  present  Public  Law 
kQO  agreemunt^  i,e,  50»06  cruzeiros    per  U,  S,  dollar.    Under  these 
conditions  nonfat  and  fat  coxold  be  utilized  to  supplement  the  normal 
supply  of  inilk  cjad  dairy  products  in  certain  rj:-eas  of  the  country.  How- 
ever, at  present  there  appears  to  be  no  iiTin.ediate  dollrj:  market  for  United 
States  dairy  products  in  Brazil, 

With  the  present  revision  of  ' minimum  wagt^s,  population  increase,  vand 
the  general  expansion  of  business,  it  appears  that  in  the  future  the 
domestic  market  for  dairj-  products  will  expand.    The  raaj?ket  may  expand 
more  rapidly  than  it  be  possible  to  increase  domestic  production. 

Therefore,  if  the  present  barriers  to  imports  of  dairy  products  from  the 
United  States  were  reduced  or  elirdnated,  there  is  the  possibility  of  a 
mrjrket  for  United  States  products^    If  United  States  dairy  products  can 
bo  placed  on  the  Brazilian  mrrket  now,  under  a  program  not  involving 
dollar  expenditure,  the  products  rxid  recombined  milk  made  frcan  them  would 
be  known  and  readily  acceptable  when  the  commercial  market  develops. 

It  would  be  advantageous  to  deter:.iine  the  actual  production'  and  the 
production  potential  -with  improved  feeding  rjid  breeding  programs,  of  the 
present  dairy  cattle  population  of  Brazil,    A  detailed  study  of  all  aspects 
of  the  dairj-  industry  would  also  be  useful  in  detemining  the  future  market 
possibilities. 

The  existence  and  enforcement  of  regulations  assiaring  the  consumer 
a  safe  dairy  product  vrjries  by  rxeas.    The  promulgation  of  practicaJ.  health 
regulations  controlliniv  the  distribution  of  all  fluid  milk  in  cities  is 
a  necessary  step  to  build  consumer  confidence  in  the  product.    After  con- 
sumer confidence  has  been  established,  effective  promotioncal  campaigss 
could  greatly  increase  the  per-capita  consumption  of  fluid  milk  and  dadry 
products* 

Producer  organizations  in  the  major  nillc  markets  are  endeavoring  to 
obtain  an  increase  in  the  present  governraent  controlled  producer  price 
of  3»7  to  3,8  cruzeiros  to  U,6^)  per  liter.    As  a  result  of  this 

situation,  the  iinport  of  argr  dairy  products  from  the  United  States  at  this 
time  was  not  looked  upon  tjith  favor  by  these  groups. 
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SUIIMARY 


Overall,  world  trade  in  dairj^  products  showed  a  substantial  increase 
in  1955,  after  the  slight  decrease  registered  in  195U«    Data  reported  by 
selected  countries  of  the  world,  shovj  that  the  only  decline  occurred  in 
cheese  trade.    Dried  rnillc,  the  only  dairy  product  to  show  increased  trade 
in  195U,  registered  a  l6-percent  gain  in  1955  and  195U.    Canned  milk  and 
butter  exports  were  up  12  percent  and  8  percent,  respectively. 

The  United  Kingdom  increased  its  butter  imports  in  1955  to  the  highest 
level  since  World  War  II,    Its  imports  were  10  percent  larger  than  in  195U, 
Increased  imports  were  necessary,  largely  because  of  increased  per  capita 
consumption  of  butter  and  partly  because  domestic  butter  production  was 
lower  than  195U  because  of  droiaght  conditions  in  the  latter  part  of  the' 
year.    United  Kingdom  cheese  imports  decreased  7  million  pounds  in  1955> 
and  this  decline  largely  accounted  for  the  overall  decrease  in  world  cheese 
trade.    In  July  1955,  the  last  of  the  United  Kingdom  b\alk  contracts  was 
abrogated;  and  Australia,  like  Hew  Zealand  and  Denmark  in  195ii,  entered  the 
free  market.    It  has  been  reported  that  these  former  contract  countries 
have  novi  banded  together  in  a  vigorous  dairy  products  advertising  campaign 
in  the  United  Kingdom, 

Asia  continued  as  the  world's  largest  canned- and  dried  milk  market. 
The  United  Kingdom,  a  major  importer  of  condensed,  evaporated  and  dried 
milk  as  late  as  1953>  continued  its  high  level  of  canned  inilk  exports  in 
1955  and  severely  cut  dried  milk  imports. 

United  States  exports  of' all  dairy  products  shm^d  considerable  gain 
over  1951;,    To  a  large  extent,  this  gain  was  due  to  government  program 
sales  of  butter,  cheese,  and  nonfat  dry  milk.    Evaporated  and  diy  whole 
milk,  competitively  priced  commercially,  both  showed  increasesi  some  of 
the  increased  movement  was  made  tlirough  purchases  under  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  programs  and  2,5  million  pounds  of  evaporated 
milk  was  exported  under  Title  1  of  Public  Law  U80, 

Some  of  the  gains  in  reported  U,  S,  exports  of  butter,  cheese  and 
nonfat  dry  milk  were  the  result  of  reduced  price  sales  of  government 
stocks  for  export.    However,  the  bulk  of  the  shipments  continued  to  be 
under  government  programs.    In  addition  to  the  exports  reported  by  the 
U,  S,  Department  of  Commerce,  there  were  large  overseas  shipments  of 
these  comraodities  as  donations  for  relief;  these  export  shipments  are 


discussed  in  detail  in  another  Foreign  AgriciiLture  Circular  l/«  The 
amounts  of  these  unreported  shipments  for  relief  purposes  are  as  follows: 
Butter,  5l  aJid  203  million  pounds  respectively  in  19$k  and  195^5  cheese, 
29  and  l5h  million  pounds  in  195U  and  1955,  respectively;  and  nonfat  dry 
milk,  92  and  330  million  pounds  in  195U  and  1955,  respectively. 

Butter 

World  butter  exports  in  1955  were  up  8  percent  over  the  preceding 
year  and  totaled  more  than  1  billion  pounds  for  the  reporting  countries. 
The  increase  was  due  almost  entirely  to  oji  increased  volune  leaving  the 
ports  of  Ocesjiia,    Australia's  exports  totaled  I8I  inillion  pounds,  the 
highest  postwar  figure  recorded,  ojid  Mew  Zealand's  totaled  3ii8  million 
pounds,  respective  increases  of  125  and  5l  million  p>ounds  over  195U»  The 
United  States  ojnd  Canada  also  showed  significantly  Irxger  export  figures 
for  1955. 

The  effect  of  summer  drought  was  reflected  in  butter  shipments  from 
the  principal  Western  European  suppliers,    Denmrrk's  shipments  dropped 
from  313  Tiiillion  pounds  in  195Ii.  to  283  million  pounds  in  1955*  Sweden's 
exports  wore  about  one-third  of  the  195U  figure,  and  stood  at  8  million 
pounds  in  1955«    Exports  from  the  Hetherlands  declined  l5  percent  and 
totaled  93  million  pounds,    Finland  and  Austria,  both  net  exporters  in 
195U,  reverted  to  net  importers  in  1955*    France,  a  heavy  exporter  of 
butter  early  in  1955,  found  it  necessary  to  import  substantial  quantities 
later  in  the  year,    Irish  exports  were  only  I4.O  percent  of  195U«  Exports 
from  Argentina  declined  21  percent  from  195U  because  of  the  loss  of  East 
European  markets. 

Data  from  the  Union  of  South  /ifrica  indicate  that  the  Union  became 
a  net  exporter  of  butter  in  1955,  whereas,  in  195U,  it  was  a  net  importer 
The  change  in  status  is  not  duo  to  any  large  increase  in  exports.  It 
occurred  because  the  Union  no  longer  shows,  as  imports  receipts  of  butter 
received  by  the  Dairy  Control  Board  from  South-West  /ifrica,  a  trust 
territoiy  of  the  Union. 

Germary,  Belgium,  and  Greece,  in  addition  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
showed  substantial  increases  in  butter  imports,    Svritzerland,  considering 
the  optimum  situation  to  be  one  of  butter  importing  ajid  cheese  exporting, 
increased  its  1955  butter  takings  by  almost  3  times  the  195U  figure  to 
13  million  pounds,    Yugoslavia  imported  I6  million  pounds  in  1955,  all 
from  the  United  States  as  relief  donations  under  Section  UI6  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  I9U9  l/# 

The  Asian  markets  showed  slight  increases  in  their  receipts  of 
butter,  but  these  were  counterbalanced  by  a  50**percent  decrease  in  Israel 
1955  imports. 


1/    See  Foreign  /igriciature  Circulaj:,  FD  7-56j  June  29^  1956» 
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Cheese 

Met  Ciiouse  trade  r-mong  specified  countries  of  the  world  shoi^red  a 
2-percent  decrease  to  just  under  800  million  pounds  in  1955»  Decreased 
cheese  exports  from  Oceania  were  balanced  by  increased  shipments  from 
North  /jnerica«    Cheese  exports  from  Australia  stood  at  kl  million  pounds 
during  19^5 — dom  19  million  pounds — and  New  Zealand's  exports  of  l88 
million  pounds  were  also  19  million  pounds  under  the  preceding  12-.month  ' 
period.    Cheese  exports  from  the  United  States  rose  to  23  million  pounds, 
and  Canadian  exports  rose  to  13  million  poimds  diuring  1955* 

The  major  European  ejqjorters  shov;ed  decreased  cheese  exports  during 
1955;  Denmark,  the  heaviest  loser,  was  12  percent  under  195U.  Slight 
increases,  however,  were  registered  in  Finland,  France,  Italy  and  Norway, 
The  United  Kingdom  increased  its  exports  by  over  3  million  poiinds  and 
decreased  imports  by  7  million  pounds.    The  Republic  of  GermaiQr^  second 
Irjgest  viorld  cheese  market,  imported  over  llil  million  pounds  diiring  19^5 
—a  10-percent  increase  over  the  previous  year,    Austria  became  a  net 
exporter  in  1955j  while  Sweden  became  a  net  importert 

Israel  took  only  two-thirds  as  much  cheese  in  1955       it  purchased 
in  195U«    Syria  remained  the  only  cheese  exporter  of  any  significance  in 
Asia,    The  Union  of'  South  iJ'rica,  after  expuriencing  an  unprofitable  cheese 
export  year  in  195U,  cut  its  exports  in  half  during  1955>  while  the  major 
/^frican  mrxkcts  showed  little  change  in  their  talcings. 

Processed  I^aik 

Vferld  exports  of  canned  milk  rose  12  percent  over  195U  and  stood  at 
almost  950  million  pounds  in  1955  for  the  reporting  countries.  The 
increase  was  distributed  among  the  mqjor  exporters  with  the  two  largest, 
the  Netherlands  and  the  United' States,  both  showing  30-million  pound 
increases.    The  United  Kingdom,  which  became  a  major  exporter  in'195U, 
firmed  this  position  in  1955  by  registering  the  largest  increase,  almost 
hX  million  pounds,  and  moved  ahead  of  Denmark  as  an  exporter  of  this 
dairy  product, 

Asia,  the  principle  canned  milk-importing  continent,  took  almost 
half  the  world  exports.    Aside  from  I'^ian  countries,  Cuba  remained  the 
largest  canned  milk  market  in  1955  ^'-nd  increased  its  imports  of  this 
product  by  75  percent  over  the  previous  year.    The  increase  was  primarily 
in  evaporated  milk,    Algeria  again  was  the  largest  African  market,  but 
imports  during  1955  appeared  to  continue  the  decline  from  the  high  of 
17  million  pounds  imported  in  1953 # 

Dried  milk  exports  during  1955  were  almost  600  mi]J.ion  pounds,  a 
l6-percent  increase  over  19Sh,  due  almost  entirely  to  increased  shipnents 
from  the  United  States,    United  States  exports  totaled  over  277  million 
pounds,  but  a  large  part  of  reported  /jnerican  shipments  continued  to  be 
for  relief  purposes  under  TOUCEF  programs,.    Exports  from  the  Netherlands 
during  1955  were  7U  million  pounds,  h  percent  over  19$h*  /jistralia 


registered  c.  20-perccnt  gain  with  exports  of  6k  million  pounds  in  1955» 
/ji  3.11-tirae  high  of  31  million  potinds  of  dried  milk  left  Drjiish  ports  in 
1955  to  plr.ce  Denmark  among  the  world  *s  leading  dried  milk  eDq^orters* 

Sweden,  New  Zealand,  and  Canada  continued  to  shovj-  declines  in 
dried  milk  exports,  but  the  largest  absolute  drop  was  registered  by- 
Belgium,  which  reported  shipments  of  just 'under  l6  million  pounds- 
down  more  than  5  million  pounds  from  195iu 

India  increased  its  dried  milk  takings  by  $0  percent  of  the  195U 
figure' cjid  became  the  leading  dried  milk  importer «    Last  year's  leading 
market,  the  United  Kingdom,  decreased  its  intalce  hy  31  percent  and  dropped 
to  second  place  as  a  dried  milk  maxket. 

The  outlook  for  world  trade  in  dairy  products  during  1956  appears 
bright* 

During  the  first  few  months  of  1956^  exports  from  primojcy  dairy 
coxintries  were  running  somewhat  higher  than  comparable  1955  shipments 
for  butter  end  cheese*    Condensed  and  ov?-porated  milk  w?is  in  good  balrjice 
with  1955  esqsorts,  i-jith  the  United  States  showing  some  increase  in  ex- 
ports a    Early  indications  are  that  dry  milk  exports  may  not  be  as  high 
in  1956  as  in  1955^  hut  will  probably  exceed  195U  shipments. 


BUTTERs    International  Trade  in  specified  oountriea,  Averages 
1934-38,  1946-50,  Annual  1954  and  1955,  Prelijninary 


Continent 

Aver. 

iges 

1946-50 

:  1954 

:  1955 

Country 

:  Eixports 

:  Imports 

:  Exports 

•  Imports 

:  Exports 

:  Imports 

:  Exports 

•  Imparts 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  1,000 

1,000 

:  1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

:  pounds 

pounds 

:  pounds 

pounds 

NORTH  AiERICA 

Cansida 

1/ 

6,643 

■U 

1,114 

2,239 

4,134 

143 

3 

7,403 

12 

Mexico 

2/ 

:!/ 

172 

2/ 

'11 

205 

345 

378 

^^nana.  Republic  of 

1,799 

1,275 

1,349 



1,297 

United  States 

1,152 

9,307 

4,982 

2,258 

3,343 

962 

:  22,499 

742 

Cuba 

u 

610 

■U 

23 

2/ 

y 

946 

288 

■y 

1,695 

Netherlands  Antilles 



452 

1,500 

_ 

1,728 

:  _ 

1,100 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

1,788 



1,500 

56 

2,196 

\  45 

2,323 

SOOTH  AMERICA 

Argentina 

18,823 

64 

u 

21,562 



•  35,737 

_ 

!  28,345 



Brazil 

9 

7 



15 

419 

Chile 

36 

~  64 



u 

556 



2,785 



6/ 

2,860 

Colombia 

2 

:1/ 

38 

2/ 

a 



34 

13 

Paru 

2/ 

311 

V 

718 



3,440 



6/ 

3,804 

Venezuela 

798 



y 

5,340 

— 

2,734 

;   

2,000 

EUROPE 

Austria 

5,980 

73 

2/ 

u 

374 

5,608 

344 

:  323 

3,947 

Belgium 

68 

9,930 

463 

44,94fl 

:  9 

■y 

17,304 

:  4 

y 

20,697 

Czechoslorakla 

754 

1,918 

'■jj 

5,681 

2/ 

14,896 

2/ 

21,728 

Denmark 

328,573 

"in 

:  313,494 

~ 

:  283,578 

Finland 

8/ 

24,467 

8/ 

13 

6,916 

7,072 

16,713 

France 

8,932 

:2/ 

3,640 

5,211 

'u 

25,504 

6,210 

2,970 

26,312 

15,844 

203,465 



53,629 

13 

29,312 

:  31 

73,084 

Greece 

i7 

860 



498 



2,208 

7,310 

Ireland 

51,843 

4^8 

y 

2,851 

2/ 

7,532 

1,120 

:  3,019 

Italy 

1,067 

2,249 

y 

158 

y 

7,269 

44 

14,197 

28 

12,743 

Netherlands 

109,587 

356 

62,921 

310 

114,685 

22 

98,114 

73 

Nonray 

726 

2 

u 

2,691 

y 

894 

3,317 

2/ 

3,764 

ft)rtugal 

2/ 

141 

229  : 

521 

1,774 

1,658 

:  1,043 

235 

Spain 

21  s5/ 

HI  : 

u 

ll 

— 

Sweden 

50,547  : 

353 

7,051  : 

833 

28,863 

7,802 

Switzerland 

7  : 

2,033 

321 

21,590 

:                  1  : 

4,476  : 

1 

13,074 

United  KingdoiQ 

1,367 

1 

,074,727 



606,317  : 

629,846 

693,554 

Yugoslavia 

282 

2/ 

u 

35 

10/ 

55 

152 

y 

10 

89 

16,174 

U.S.S.B.  (Europe  &  Asia) 

46,486 

401 

11 

2/ 

2/ 

67,760 

ll 

y 

2,240 

ASIA 

Ceylon  U/ 

963 

1,723 

— 

1,802 

— 

2,545 

India  n/ 

4,142 

6,175 

921 

1,049 

2,699 

Indonesia  11/ 

12,352 

_ 

y 

800 

245 

401 

Israel 

4,826 

— 

200 



18,829 

_ 

9,017 

Japan 

~562 

la 

y 

300 

5 

772 

414 

Lebanon 

U 

U 

11 

2/ 

893 

J.,U9 

lialayan  Ped,  &  Singapore 

571 

4,078 

2,159 

226 

3,811 

224 

4,888 

Hiilippines,  Republic  of 

1,566 

1,609 

1,669 

6/ 

1,800 

AFRICA 

Algeria 

12 

4,337 

4,357 

9,374 

8,800 

Belgian  Congo 

13 

800 

900 

2,946 

y 

3,500 

Egypt  11/ 

119 

n/ 

1,140  : 

^, 

54 

1,500 

26 

342 

272 

Fed,  Rhodesia  &  Nyasaland 
French  Itorocco 

12/ 

289 

116 
1,958 

51 

w 

863 
815 

5,179 
7,103 

6/ 

3,995 
7,200 

Union  of  South  Africa  {14/ 

6,192 

3,291 

396 

7,139 

3,348 

4,233 

3,966 

OCEAJ.'IA 

Australia 

220,151 

2 

164,318 

106,817 

180,876 

New  Zealand 

308,895 

2 

291,200 

297,127 

347,747 

1/  Average  for  1935-39*    2/   Less  than  500  pounds,   y  For  1950,  '\l  Less  than  a' "5-year  averaee.    f7   Derived  data,    6/  Annual  estimate  based  on 
data  for  11  ii>ontl-is  or  less-    2/   f^o*  a^iilable,    8/    For  1934,    2/    Par  1937.    10/    For  1948.    31/    Includes  Ghee,    li/    Southern  Rhodesia  only,  1^ 
For  1938,    1^   Tear  ending  August  31, 


ForeifTi  Agricultural  Service,    ft-epared  or  estimated  ft-om  official  statistics,  reports  of  Agricultural  Attacles  and  other  information. 


CHEESE:    Interna tional  li-ade  on  Specified  Countries,  Averates 
1934-38,  1946-50,  Annual  1954  and  1955,  Preliminary 


Continent 
and 
Country 


MORTH  AMERICA 
Canada 
Mexico 

Panama,  Repniblic  of 
United  States 
Cuba 

Netherlands  Antilles 
li-inidad  and  Tobago 

SOUTH  AMERICA 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Pbto 

Venezuela 

EUROrE 
Austria 
Belgium 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 

Germany,  Republic  of 
Greece 
Ireland 
Italy 

llalta  and  Gozo 
Netherlands 
Nor?ray 
Itortugal 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
United  Kingdom 
Yugoslavia 

U.S.S.R.  (Europe  &  Asia) 

A^ 

Ceylon 

Cyprus 

India 

Israel 

Japan 

Lebanon 

Malayan  Fed.  &  Singapore 
Hiilippines,  Republic  of 
Syria 

AFRICA 
Algeria 
Belgian  Congo 
Egypt 

Fed.  of  Rhodesia  &  Nyasaland 
French  Morocco 
Union  of  South  Africa 

OCEAMXA 
Australia 
New  Zealand 


Exports 


1934-38 


AveraKes 


1,000 
pounds 


79,700 
15 

1,260 
13 
2 


3,406 
4 
62 
2 

13 


666 
4 
33 


8/ 


2/, 
10/ 


22 
553 


82 
4 
82 


1,465 


21,750 
194,000 


_Jffi>°Jlts_ 
1, 000 
pounds 


1,342 

:  63,530 

3,176 

858 

5,006 

5,943 

13,436 

12,715 

895 

:  164 

10 

1,494 

763 

6 

1,338 

348 

2/ 

700  : 

11 

566 

54,279 

99,706 

28, 874  : 

5,378 

49,958 

22,897 

51,94s 

428 

629  : 

2,453  : 
1,296 

1/ 

2,551 

611 

1,100  : 

1,200 

600 

P 

1,400 

18  : 

1,560  : 

13 

1,917 

no 

362 
48 
37 

688 
1,235 


220 
88 
1,204 
2,138 
159 
8/ 
313 
895 
917 


10/ 
11/ 


104 
2 


Exports 


1946^-50 


1/ 


25,258 
2 


Imports 


1,000 
pounds 


1,332 
15 
10 
404 
7,105 


2/ 


34 


50,185 
193,653 


500 

U 

848 
4,000 

200 

569 
1,557 
8,702 


10,833 

18,000 

337 

500 

7,269 

:^ 

84 

9,000 

':  518 

64 

-.11 

80 

159 

:  17 

3,439 

■■U 

kJ 

1,323 

496 

197 

145 

i  3,257 

175 


1954 


Exports 
.  1,000" 
pounds 


7,418 


6,720 

1,818 

■■u 

1,675 

U 

1 

6,991 

3,302  : 

4,791 

4,457 

50,563 

■■u 

1,182 

59,937 

665 

75,273 

774 

u 

74,474 
2,576 

1,909 

2,706 

■.{J 

831 

U 

518 

u 

U  4,770 

U 

18,067 
11,651 

33 

46,558 

31 

130,512 

1,493 

rLi,428 

1,098 

31 

5,732 

:  24,910 

25,498 

25,039 

30,867 

23,948 

23,485 

41,063 

18,772 

42,622 

20,558 

''u 

22,000 

''-.jj 

4,940  : 

U 

72,754 

13,203 

3:28,988 

U,798 

ia,324 

621 

800 

7,665 

8,178 

13,904 

1,509 

60 

\u 

2,008 

104 

496 

712 

320 

621 

53,219 

9,669 

18,074 

8,372 

37,703 

51,524 

42,077 

y 

43,203 

1,647 

2,400 

:  2,207 

1,000 

132,358 

934 

75,467 

1,086 

203,013 

697 

\  196,137 

1,922 

4,111 

338 

712 

648 

3,353 

735 

:  4,311 

769 

143 

386 

\y 

722 

^, 

13 

1,126 

69 

:  1,162 

86 

117 

2,502 

y 

13 

:  6 

1,669 

9  i 

l,3il3 

625 

2,473 

4,453 

5,239 

10,340 

10,397 

6,744  : 

11,487 

41,678 

3,924 

18,011 

u 

3,445 

47,496 

6,239 

:  46,585 

7,780 

2,987 

319,028 

Tl 

411,820 

1,696 

295,635 

:  6,414 

288,997 

4,169 

55 

26 

5,163 
ll 

8 

1,842 

•■  U 

u 

1,225 

34 

816 

U 

11 

IJ  6,720 

2,016 

704 
4 

2,969 


52,546 
206,835 


Imports 
1,000 
£ounds 


35 
591 
1,254 
10,541 


436 
657 
982 
8,  111 
1,827 
5,029 
898 
3,261 
623 


24,080 
1,926 
7,535 
1,177 
8,586 
494 


1,352 


1955 


Exports 
1,000 
pounds 


6,768 


373 


2 

157 


3,151 

653 
1,706 


47,229 
188,043 


Imports 
1,000 
pounds 


:6/ 


6/ 


6/ 


;6/ 


6/ 


1/   Average  1935-39.    2/   For  1950.  U 

months  or  less,   2J   Not  available.    8/    Included  with  Syria 


Derived  data,   ^7  than  a  5-year  average.   ^   For  1946.    6/   Annual  estimate  based  on  data  for  11 

2/   Southern  Rhodesia  only,   iS/   For  1938,    11/   Year  ending  August  31. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service,    Prepared  or  estimated  from  official  statistics,  reports  of  Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  information. 


CAIIHED  VTLK  (Condensed  and  iVaporated):    International  Trade  in  Specified 
Countries,  Averages  193A-38,  1946-50,  Annual  1954  and  1955, 
Preliminary 


Continent 

and 
Country 


NORTH  AlffiRICA 
Canada 
llexico 

Panama,  Republic  of 
United  States 
Cuba 

Netherlands  Antilles 
Trinidad  &  Tobago 

SOUTH  AMERICA 
Argentina 
Brazil 
EkMador 
Iteru 

EUROPE 
Austria 
Belgium 
Denmark 
France 

Germany,  Republic  of 

Greece 

Ireland 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 

ASIA 
Burma 
Ceylon 
Hong  Kong 
India 
Indonesia 
Israel 
Japan 
Lebanon 

Malayan  Fed,  &  Singapore 
P(akistan 

Hiilippines,  Republic  of 
Thailand 

AFRICA 
Algeria 
Belgian  Congo 
Egypt 

Fed.  of  Rhodesia  &  Nyasaland 
Gold  Coast 

Union  of  South  Africa 

OCEANIA 
Australia 
New  Zealand 


Average  for  1935-39.  2/~ 
1/   For  1938.   2/   For  1946. 
Southern  Rhodesia  only. 


1/ 

ie/ 

1/ 

1/ 
■■1/ 


E)cports 
1,000 
pounds 


19,755 


33,837 
17 


J-534=38_ 


Averaf:es 


2/ 


2/ 


46 
4 


9,800 
2/ 

9,000 


2/ 


15,392 
6,156 


Imports 


1,000 
pounds 


25 
614 

4,327 
452 

4,691 

3,060 

7/ 


311 


1/  7,833 


1/ 


ZJ 


2/ 


19,945 
2/ 

6,440 
U 

2,000 
1,300 

u 

74,000 

u 

40,643 
21,731 


5,900 
U 

96 

^/ 
U 

3,105 


Exports 


1946^0, 


1,000 
poimds 


50,552 
;2/  3 

504,310 
2/  5 


U 


1,089 
90 


95 


5U 


10, lis 

20,348 


Imports 


1,000 
pounds 


34 

8,051 

35 

6,621 

1,464 

2/ 

38 

:  10,289 

58 

3,700 

10 

211 

132,830 

60 

162,812 

30,780 

28,213 

6,000 

5/  5,880 

u 

U 

92 

15,859 

75 

7a 

2/ 

12b 

1,074 

U,954 

14,850 

428 

U 

406 

5 

.2/ 

597 

8 

2,202 

4,255 

U 

498 

67,487 

597 

22,624 

273 

40,439 

I 

58,941 

2/ 

4^ 

60,968 

61,609 

U,277 
2/ 

2,955 
2/ 

20,168 

28,952 

31,975 

1,774 

31,671 

U 

272 

8,881 

11 

4,932 

2/  9,284 

2/ 

14B 

4,309 

■2/ 

63,532 

19,117 

12,936 

2/ 

60 

17,781 

2,74b 

1,088 

3,301 

356,087 

344 

2/ 

800 

2^ 

32,  n6 

82 

661 

9 

77 

194,670 

4/ 

US 

2/ 

46 

491,897 

4,667 

67 

113 

6 

406 

2/ 

27 

26 

28 

17 

10 

915 

7 

115 

18 

1,620 

2/ 

5,485 
4,585 

2,114 

2 

3,750 

12,987 
36,002 

9 

4,448 

10,612 

3,827 

9,951 

199,204 

8,332 

121,455 

52,169 

8,202 

92,859 

% 

2/ 
2/ 


17,449 
8,700 
24,000 
16,863 
47,000 
1,200 
2,600 
1,924 
66,000 
7,200 
75,642 
37,000 


9,300 
1,300 
2,700 
1,682 
6,300 
2,786 


1954 


Exports 


1,000 
pounds 


4,183 

1,510 
5,790 


2 

2,726 


43,834 
13,222 


Imports 


1,000 
pounds 


26,411 
11,321 
17,413 
12,983 
37,097 
273 
360 
1,764 
116,401 
647 
L41,734 
74,126 


12/ 


16,767 
1,777 
1,417 
3,927 
9,088 
648 


1955 


Exports 


1,000 
pounds 


37 
2,733 


290 
43 
6,311 


3,894 


55,407 
13,650 


2/ 

ilQ/ 
:2/ 


10/ 


10/ 


:10/ 
10/ 


;^  12,000 
1,000 
1,660 
5,532 
9,466 
?38 


Less  than  a  5-year  average.  ^7  Includes  dried  miJJci  ^7  For  1950.  ^  terived  data.  "£/  For  1939.  2/  "ot  available, 
10/   Annual  estimate  based  on  data  for  11  raonths  or  less,    11/   For  1935.    12/   Sweetened  condensed  milk  only.  13/ 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service,    ft-epared  or  estimated  from  official  statistics,  reports  of  Agricultural  Attactos  and  other  information. 


DRIED  MILK  (Whole  and  Skimmed):    International  Trade  in  specified 
countries.  Averages  1934-38,  19ii6-50,  Annual  1954  and  1955 
Preliminary 


Continent 

Averages 

1954 

1955 

and 

:              ,  ,  1934-3.8 

1946-50 

Country 

:       Exports  : 

Imparts  : 

Ejqxirts  : 

Imports  : 

Exports  : 

Imports  : 

Exports  : 

Imports 

:         1,0G0  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 
pounds  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000 

:         pounds  : 

pounds  : 

pounds  : 

pounds  : 

pounds  : 

pounds  : 

pounds 

NORTH  AHERICA. 
Canada 
Ifexico 

i^nam.  Republic  of 
United  States 
Cuba 

Netlaerlands  Antilles 

SOUTH  AMERICA 
Brazil 
Ecuador 
Pera 

Venezuela 

EUROPE 
Austria 
Belgium 
Denmark 
Ji^ce 

Germany,  Republic  of 

Greece 

Ireland 

Netherlands 

Norvray 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland  14/ 
United  Kingdom 

AS.IA 
Burma 
Beylon 
Hong  Kong 
India 
Indonesia 
Israel 
Capan 

Malayan  Fed.  &  Singapore 
fekxstan 

Philippines,  Republic  of 
Thailand 

AFRICA 

Belgian  Congo 

Egypt 

IMion  of  South  Africa 

OCEAMIA 
Australia 
New  Zealand 


1/  5,580 
4,804 

:!/  2 


.12/ 


8/ 


2/ 


8/ 
•2/ 

lio/ 


431 

466 
305 
6,055 


172 
140 
2/ 

1,807 


6/ 


6/ 


24,357 


280,041 
2 


4,791 
10,962 
2,000 
2,176 
2,066 
1,100 


24,688 
199,234 


'.6/  3,481 
■Z/  1,014 
;|/  ,  684 
iI/lO/  45,622 


A/ 


21 
6,426 
2,622 
719 
SlA 
1,415 


4,696 
1,730 

663 
72,208 


22,012 
2/ 

277,241 


817 
6,732' 
1,300 
1,853 

750 
1,250 


9,581 
1,462 
5,811 
a0/5i/79,500 


2/ 

12j 

2/ 

9 

1,255 

7 

4,021 

a 

7,741 

851 

1 

12,988 

21,195 

19,802 

:  15,930 

21,471 

594 

9,782 

478 

25,593 

20 

:  30,752 

^/ 

2,168 
kl 

1,847 

26,279 

4,594 
2/ 

4,3^ 

:  4,442 

:  ^ 

5,842 
2/ 

U 

u 

19,851 

8,057 

2/ 

209 

26,894 

1,701 

13,212 

627 

213 

2,935 

6/ 

454 

1,723 

1  3,389 

37,223 

m 

33,524 

8,276 

71,403 
:  2/ 

8,161 
2/ 

:  74,039 
2/ 

8,135 
=  2/ 

10 

90 

35 

115 

14 

375 

1,152 

1 

64 

:  3 

:  4 

864 

9,758 

!  5,168 

:  2,998 

3,036 

"% 

2,260 

3,927 
63,388 

7,630 

3,302 

:  8,448 

■  2,365 

30,859 

1,963 

6/ 

6,633 

108,022 

:  6,987 

74,092 

2J 

1,525 

2/  , 
1,268 

643 
W 

735 
2/ 


.  2/ 
8/  38 
8/  724 


:6/ 


3,324 
16,  m 


299 


149 


22,558 
a,  698 


1/ 


;&/ 


1,000 
2,300 
2,200 
16,665 
6,500 
16,000 
62,000 
3,766 

ii/ 

3,988 

4,600 


2,300 
2,082 
1,071 


141 


149 

170 


379 


53,476 
87,785 


766 
2,902 
3,765 
53,213 
5,448 
29,738 
32,183 
4,121 
3,448 
5,713 
1,458 


4,301 
1,646 
16 


258 


212 
192 


343 


64,073 
83,521 


ill/ 
.11/ 


110 

3,949 
3,141 
79,672 
8,658 
28,845 
32,938 
5,290 
320 
8,500 
2,200 


5,300 
1,791 
-US 


l7    Average  for  1935-39.    2/    Included  with  canne'd  milk.    27    For  1950.    IJ    Dirived  data.    |7  than  500  pounds.    6/   Less  than  a  5-7ear  average, 

2/    Not  available.    8/    For  1938.    2/    For  1939.    10/    Includes  canned  milk.    11/   Annual  estimate  based  on  data  for  11  months  or  less,  12/  Average 
for  1937-39.    1^   For  1935,    14/    Includes  infant  foods,    V^J    Included  yaXh  India, 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service,    Prepared  or  estimated  from  official  statistics,  reports  of  Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  information. 


FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 


UfslireO  STATES 
FOREIGN 


d6paj^tmenT  of  ag^^jcultu^^e 
agricultural  service 

D.  C. 


FD-7-56 


June  29,  19^6 


^    OOTi    1956  * 

mmsD  STATIC TfmKnwm'ikt  i^HoiJUGTS, 

AVERAGii;  1935-39  AND  ANNUALLY  1951-55 

The  export  trade  of  the  United  States  in  1955  showed  a  large  increase 
in  both  weight  and  v:hole  milk  equivalent,  but  the  bulk  of  the  export  ship- 
ments was  again  made  through  government  programs,  including  relief  donations 
abroad.    The  value  of  reported  exports  showed  a  considerable  gain  of  almost 
UO  percent  mth  reported  valuation  of  $113.7  million.    As  in  previous  years, 
the  processed  milk  group  continued  to  make  up  the  bulk  of  commercial  dairy 
exports;  more  than  75  percent  of  the  reported  dollar  value  of  exports  was 
contributed  by  processed  milks.    While  butter  and  cheese  made  substantial 
export  gains  in  1955  over  the  previous  year,  much  of  the  increase  was 
registered  through  stepped-up  government  program  shipments. 


After  2  consecutive  years  of  declines,  the  value  of  imports  showed  a 
gain  of  13  percent  in  1955  over  195Uj  imports  were  valued  at$l4.1.1  million. 
For  the  third  consecutive  year,  cheese  and  casein  accounted  for  more  than 
95  percent  of  the  total  value  of  dairy  imports  during  the  year.    In  terms 
of  whole  milk  equivalent,  imports  during  1955  amounted  to  520  million  pounds 
compared  to  502  million  pounds  received  in  195U. 

(The  table  of  contents  appears  on  the  back  page.) 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS:  VALUE  OF  U.  S.  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 
AVERAGE  1935-39  AND  1950-55 
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Background  of  Dciry  Products  Trade 


Foreign  trade  in  dairy  products  by  the  United  States  has  historically 
amounted  to  only  a  snail  part  of  the  doracstic  production,  ordinarily  less 
than  1  percent,  on  an  equivalent  basis,  of  the  annual  production  of  railk. 
Exceptions  to  this  pattern  are  found  in  the  two  war  periods  during  and 
following  Uorld  War  1  ajid  Uorld  War  11  when  large-  quantities  of  dairy- 
products,  particularly  cheese  and  processed  milks,  were  novcd  abroad, 
HoxTcver,  even  at  the  peak  of  the  war  noveraents,  x^hich  occurred  in  19kh, 
only  5.6  percent  of  ihc  total  domestic  production  went  into  export  channels; 
and,  in  1955,  despite  unprecedented 'donations  of  dairy  products  for  overseas' 
needy,  only  5.U  percent  of  the  annual  iiilk  production  was  sent  abroad,  as 
shoT-m  in  the  table,  "Whole  llilk  Equivalent  of  United  States  Trade  in  laik 
and  Dairy  Products  in  Relation  to  Production,  1935-1955",  on  the  follovd.ng 
page. 

During  World  War  11,  mth  most  of  the  norraal  chajnnels  of  trade  denied 
to  comr.iorcial  exporters,  the  bulk  of  the  movement  of  United  States  exports 
wr.s  under  Government  programs  such  as  Lend-Lease;  in  19Uii,  almost  97  percent 
of  all  exports,  in  terms  of  milk  equivalent,  was  so  moved,    ISter  the 
surrender  of  Japan,  government  shipments,  including  those  by  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  were  the  major  prjrt  of  all 
exports  of  dairy  products  tlirough  19U6,    Government-sponsored  shipments 
were  resumed  in  some  volume  in  1950  under  the  various  foreign  economic  aid 
prograriis  of  the  United  States  and  except  for  1952,  have  accounted  for  a 
considerable  part  of  total  exports  in  terms  of  milk  equivalent.    Some  of 
these  shipments  are  not  reported  by  Department  of  Cormerce  trade  publica.- 
tions  and  a  discussion  of  these  Td.ll  be  made  later. 

From  1935,  ^J-nd  previously,  through  1939  imports  in  terms  of  whole  milk 
exceeded  exports.    Imports  decreased  markedly  in  19^0  ajid  it  was  not  until 
1950  that  importations  were  close  to  the  prewar  level.    In  1952  milk 
equivalent  value  of  imports  exceeded  that  of  exports  for  the  first  yccjc 
since  1939*    However,  dairy  imports  \mder  import  regulations  have  declined 
from  the  1952  level. 

Shipments  to  Territories 

There  is  also  a  substajitial  out-movement  of  milk  and  dairy  products  from 
the  continental  United  States  to  non-contiguous  territories  and  possessions; 
the  bulk  of  this  trade  is  mth  Hawaii  and  ilaska.    This  movement  is  not,  of 
course,  considered  as  export  trade  and  does  not  appear  in  the  commercial, 
export  statistics;  neither  are  government  program  shipments^  including 
Section  UI6,  shown  as  exports »    Since  it  may  be  of  interest,  these  ship- 
ments are  shovm  in  the  accomprjiying  table,  "Shipments  of  Dairy  Products  to 
Territories  and  Possessions,  19UO-1955"  on  the  folloTO-ng  page. 


Year 


19hO 
19la 
19h2 
19h3 
19kh 
19U5 
19U6 

19U7 
19U8 
19l;9 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195U 
1955  ^: 


Butter 


1,000 

pounds 


7;lhO 
9;  812 
5,201; 

5,279 
5,207 

6,099 
5,005 
6,oh5 
2^236 

1,573 
1,702 

1,697 
1,U73 
2,066 

2,iU;9 
3.353 


-  3  - 

Shipments  of  Dairy  Products  to  Territories 
and  Possessions  19UO-35  (Qufintity) 


Cheese 


1,000 

pounds 


U,252 
U,966 
li,363 
2,031 
2,653 
li,087 
5,108 
5,083 
U,li68 
h,727 
3,791 
3,693 
U,669 
U,o6o 
h,3h9 
k,h9S 


Evapo- 
rated 
Milk 


1,000 
pounds 

29;082 
37,50ii 
17,7U5 
5,30U 

29,51|8 
63,870 

50,937 
29,188 

22,339 
21,21;5 

2l;,6ll 

2U,6U8 
29,088 
28,8U2 
36  k3h 


Con- 
densed 
!£Llk 


1,000 

pounds 

526 
-623 
1,108 
826 
633 
1,6U9 
U,306 

2,37ii 

758 
111 
110 
1/  59 

1/ 


Fresh 
Ililk  & 
Cream 


1/  Reporting  discontinued  after  J\ily  1951» 
Source:    Agricultural  Ilarketing  Service, 


1,000 
pounds 

53ii 
557 
388 
616 
8U2 
k72 
658 
269 
153 
60 
50 

I 

1/ 


Malted 
Milk 


IT 


1,000 

pounds 

920 

905 
-86I1 
1,032 
1,850 
1,112 

785 
1,087 

^20 

351 
322 

105 

1 

Prelxnimr 


1/ 


Dried 
VJhole 
Milk 


I,  000 
pounds 

800 
1^261 

i,iao 

1,501 
2,621 
U,7li3 
9,U2U 
9,5ii7 

II,  706 
12,376 
13,530 

II,  612 

13,873 

III,  706 
lU,9ii6 
15.585 


IJholc  Ililk" 
Equiv- 
alent 


1,000 
pounds 

270 
3hO 
202 

15U 
168 

293 
372 
362 
2ii5 
221 
221 
212 
229 
255 
255 
287 


•ry. 


VJhole  Milk  Eqiiivalent  of  United  States  Trade  in  Milk 
Cream  and  Dairy  Products  in  Relation  to  Production  1935-55 


Year 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
I9UO 
19ia 
19i|2 
19U3 
I9UI1 
19U5 
19U6 

19ii7 
19hQ 
19h9 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195U 
1955 


2Z 


Total 
ItLlk 
Production 


Million 
pounds 
1037505 
10Ui710 

loU; 208 

108 j 107 
108,992 
111,512 
117,088 
120,li33 
118,517 
118,123 
120,623 
118,697 
118, llU 
113,671 
117,003 
117,302 
115,181 
115,071 
120,521 
122, 29U 
123.5l4lt 


Exports 
1/ 


lailion 

potmds 

■~15II 

115 
129 
156 
183 
U72 
2,652 
h,U76 
5,233 
6,6U5 
ii,876 
5,691 
U,050 
2,750 
2,1-58 
1,988 
2,265 
676 
1,367 
2,03ii 
6.678 


Percent  of 
U.  S. 

Production 


Percent 

0.1 
0,1 
0.1 
0.2 

O.ii 
2.3 
3.7 
h.h 
5.6 
h.O 
I1.8 
3.h 
2.k 
2.1 
1.7 
2.0 
0,6 
1.1 
1.7 
5.I1 


Imports 


Million 
pounds 

9^ 

829 

0U8 

572 

602 

3Uii 
276 

635 
303 
127 
169 
3hk 
167 
235 
315 
5U8 
579 
787 
580 
502 
520 


Percent  of 
U.  S, 

Production 


Percent 

0,9 
0.8 
0.8 
0.5 
0.5 

0.3 
0.2 

0.5 
0.3 
0.1 
0.1 

0,3 
0.1 
0,2 
0.3 

0.5 
0.5 
0.7 
0.5 
o.ii 

O.li 


Export 
Balance 


Million 
pounds 

-  71U 

-  719 

-  ia6 

-  ia9 

/  120 

/  2,376 

/  3,0Ul 
/  li,930 
/  6,518 
/  U,707 
/  5,3U7 
/  3,883 
/  2,515 
'  2;lh3 
l,lihO 
1,686 
111 
779 
1,532 
6.158 


l/From  I9I4I  to  1955  includes  export  deliveries  under  government  programs, 
2/    Preliminary,    Source:    Aericultural  Ualrketing  Service, 
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Jhixports  of  Dairy  Products 

The  most  important  of  the  United  States  dairy  products  exports  is  the 
processed  milk  group,    Jixports  of  these  products  made  up  the  bulk  of  the 
whole  milk  equivalent  of  reported  exports,  and  constituted,  as  in  195U> 
almost  IS  percent  of  the  dollar  value  of  the  listed  exports.    The  export 
value  of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  is  more  than  21  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  dairy  products,  but  only  a  small  anount  of  these  exports  is  commercial; 
most  of  the  reported  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  exports  represented  shipments 
by  the  United  Nations  Childrens '  Fund  which  purchased  part  of  its  supply 
from  surplus  government  stocks  at  a  ncaninal  sum  and  received  the  remainder 
as  a  donation  under  Section  Ul6, 

Evaporated  milk  and,  to  only  a  slightly  lesser  extent,  dry  whole  milk 
were  able  to  meet  most  price  competition  in  the  v^crld  markets.    This  accounts, 
in  part,  for  the  fact  that  both  products  showed  an  increased  export  sale 
during  1955  over  that  of  the  previous  year;  some  of  the  increased  exports 
of  evaporated  milk  are  due  to  purchases  through  International  Cooperation 
Administration  programs,  and  2.5  million  pounds  went  to  Qreece  under  the 
initial  shiprrents  under  Title  I  of  Public  Law  U80,    The  increase  in  condensed 
milk  esqports  of  6,6  million  pounds  is  due  in  large  part  to  ICA  purchases, 
although  a  small  reduction  in  price  from  195U  also  contributed  to  heavier 
movement.    However,  despite  the  increased  things  of  condensed  milk,  the 
United  States  has  not  made  any  appreciable  recovery  of  its  former  market, 
because  most  of  the  registered  gains  vere  taken  by  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia  (Indochina)  which  had  not  recently  been  importers  of  United  States 
products. 

The  increase  in  exports  of  butter  from  3 •3  million  pounds  in  195U  to 
22,5  million  pounds  in  1955  was  due  to  stepped-up  government  program  Sales, 
such  as  that  of  13.8  million  pounds  to  Israel  and  1,7  million  pounds  to 
Italy,  in  part  for  school  lunch  operations,  the  initial  movement  of  butter 
under  Title  I  of  PL  U80  and  increased  sales  of  CCC  butter  for  commercial 
export  at  approximately  18  cents  below  the  domestic  support  level.  Additional 
noncommercial  sales  of  butter  were  made  in  direct  negotiations  x^^ith  other 
governments,  as  was  also  the  case  in  195U,  but  there  are  not  showi  in 
trade  data,  since  the  butter  was  processed  into  butteroil  which  is  recorded 
in  the  catchall  category  of  "dairy  products,  not  elsevjhere  specified," 
Approximately  11  million  pounds  of  butter  were  sold  and  shipped. 

Cheese  exports  also  increased  substantially,  due  in  large  measure  to 
government  programs;  16.5  million  pounds  of  the  22.9  million  reported  in 
export  were  so  shipped.    Cheese  was  also  offered  at  reduced  prices  for 
export  sales,  but  only  about  one-eighth  of  the  6,U  million  pounds  exported 
commercially  was  purchased  from  CCC  stocks  at  lowered  prices. 

Relief  Exports 

The  Department  of  Commerce  states  in  its  General  Explanation  preface  to 
its    annual  publication  on  exports:     "The  export  statistics  ,  .  ,  include 
government  as  well  as  nongovernment  shipments  of  merchandise  to  foreign 
countries,"    Government  programed  shipments,  as  well  as  those  of  international 
organizations  such  as  UNRRA  and  UNICEF,  which  are  considered  government  agencies 
are  included  with  commercial  exports.    These  shipn^nts  are  indistinguishable 
from  commercial  sales  except  as  they  may  be  isolated  by  the  government  agencies 
involved. 
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In  a  new  element  was  injected  into  the  picture  on  exports  of 

agricultural  commodities.    In  that  jrear,  in  enacting  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
19h9f  Congress  provided,  in  Section  Ul6  of  the  Act,  for  the  distribution 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  needy  persons  abroad.    Under  the 
price  support  programs,  the  government  was  building  up  large  stocks  of  agri- 
cultural commodities^  some,  like  dairy  products,  of  a  perishable  nature. 
Congress,  considering  there  was  a  possibility  of  loss  or  waste  of  commodi- 
ties owned  by  the  government,  provided  that  the  commodities,  if  no  domestic 
or  export  sales  providing  a  financial  return  could  be  made,  should  be  made 
available  to  school  lunch  and  needy  groups  in  the  United  States;  after  these 
domestic  requirements  were  met  any  remaining  supplies  could  be  donated  for 
the  distribution  to  needy  persons  overseas.    The  commodities,  according  to 
the  Act,  were  to  be  distributed  through  private  welfare  organizations  of  the 
United  States  having  overseas  facilities  and  which  were  approved  for  partici- 
pation by  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid,  a  citizens'  gro\ip 
established  to  coordinate  private  foreign-aid  efforts  with  those  carried 
out  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act,    In  addition,  the  plans  of  the  agencies 
for  distribution  abroad  are  approved  by  the  U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  International  Cooperation  Administration,    In  this  manner,  assurance 
was,  and  is,  provided  that  donations  will  not  interfere  with  regular 
commercial  sales  and  that  proposed  programs  of  the  voluntary  agencies  would 
not  overlap  and  duplicate  one  another.    Section  Ul6  was  amended  through 
Title  III  of  Public  Law  U80,  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  19$hf  to  allow  UNICEF,  which  had  previously  been  a  purchaser  of 
surplus  commodities  at  nominal  sums,  to  be  eligible  to  receive  and  distribute 
commodities. 

With  the  exception  of  UNICEF  which,  as  stated  before,  has  the  status  of 
a  government  agency  and  the  exports  of  which  are  shown  in  commodity  export 
listings,  the  exports  of  the  voluntary  agencies  of  donations  under  Section  Ul6 
are  lumped  in  a  miscellaneous  category  ^ich  includes  all  "commodities 
exported  for  relief  or  charity  by  individuals  and  private  agencies,"    As  a 
consequence,  government  trade  statistics  have  not  specified  commodities 
shipped  under  Section  Ul6  and  which  have  not  heretofore  been  treated  in  the 
discussion  of  foreign  trade. 

Relief  shipments  since  19^0,  the  first  year  of  operation  under 
Section  hl6,  have  accounted  for  a  considerable  movement  of  butter,  cheese, 
and  nonfat  dry  milk,  the  three  commodities  used  to  support  the  manufacturing 
price  of  milk.    Only  in  19^2,  vrtien  surplus  stocks  of  butter  and  cheese  were 
low  and  relief  shipments  suspended,  did  commercial  export  sales  of  those 
three  dairy  items  exceed  other  shipments. 

When  the  U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  in  1951*  that  it  would 
offer  its  stocks  of  butter,  cheese,  and  nonfat  dry  milk  for  commercial  export 
at  prices  allowing  it  to  compete  in  world  markets,  there  was  considerable 
alarm  esqjressed  by  other  dairy  countries.    As  shown  in  the  acccanpanying 
table  on  the  following  page,  "United  States  Exports  of  Selected  Dairy  Product* 
by  Type  of  Shipment,"  the  commercial  export  sales.cf  the  three  commodities 
have  been  only  a  small  part  of  total  overseas  shipments  from  the  United 
States,    In  19$Sf  the  first  complete  year  of  sales  of  CCC  stocks  at  reduced 
prices  for  commercial  export  sales,  only  3  percent  of  the  butter,  h  percent 
of  the  cheese,  and  7  percent  of  the  nonfat  dry  milk  shipped  abroad  were 
commercial*  sales. 
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With  the  exception  of  1952,  when  Section  Ul6  shipments  were  suspended, 
commercial  exports  of  butter  have  never  exceeded  12  percent  of  total  overseas 
shipments.    And  during  the  same  5-year  period,  with  the  exception  of  1952, 
Section  2|l6  donations  have  never  been  less  than  65  percent  of  total  butter 
shipments 5  and  in  1953  they  accounted  for  99  percent  of  the  total* 

Overseas  donations  of  cheese  did  not  become  important  until  1953,  but 
since  that  time  they  have  accounted  for  more  than  70  percent  of  total  over- 
seas shipments.    In  the  case  of  nonfat  dry  milk,  the  donations  under  Section 
1^16  have  never  accounted  for  more  than  i+8  percent  of  total  shipments.    On  the 
other  hand,  commercial  shipments  of  nonfat  dry  milk,  again  with  the  exception 
of  1952,  have  never  exceeded  19  percent  of  total  exports.    However,  during 
these  years,  UNICEF  purchased  for  nominal  sums  quantities  of  nonfat  dry 
milk  which  it  shipped  abroad  for  its  relief  programs;  these  shipments 
appeared  in  the  export  commodity  statistics  and  are  the  major  part  of  the 
shipments  shown  in  column  2  of  the  table.    As  stated  previously,  in 
1955  UNICEF  was  permitted  to  receive  commodities  free-of -charge  under 
Section  Ul6  donations;  if  previous  UNICEF  shipments  are  considered  with 
Section  Ul6  shipments,  such  shipments  would  account  for  at  least  two-thirds 
of  all  nonfat  dry  milk  exports  except  in  1952,  when  both  Section  I4I6  and 
UNICEF  purchased  shipments  were  negligible,  and  in  1951  when  these  ship- 
ments accounted  for  Uk  percent  of  all  exports. 

Since,  as  mentioned  above.  Section  i;l6  shipments  have  been  listed 
in  the  miscellaneous  category  covering  all  shipments  abroad,  a  commodity- 
by-commodity  presentation  of  these  shipments  hy  country  of  designation 
has  not  been  possible.    In  1954,  Title  III  of  Public  Law  U80  amended  the 
conditions  under  which  donations  could  be  made  to  permit  the  Commodity 
Credity  Corporation  to  underwrite  costs  incident  to  packaging  and  inland 
transportation.    Since  the  date  of  shipment,  the  port  and  the  country  of 
designation  became,  in  part,  the  responsibility  of  the  government,  it  was 
necessary  to  maintain  records  in  the  manner  to  show  this  information;  this 
was  first  done  for  a  complete  year  in  1955,  and  it  is  now  possible  to 
show  exports  of  Section  iil6  dairy  products  by  country  of  designation. 
This  has  been  done  for  calendar  year  1955  in  the  accompanying  table  on 
the  following  page,  "Shipments  of  Dairy  Products  under  Section  Ul6  by 
Countries  of  Designation  —  1955*" 
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Shipments  of  dairy  products  under  Section  by  country  of  destination,  1955 


Country  of  destination 


Butter 


Butteroil 


Cheese 


Nonfat  dry  milk 
solids 


North  America 

British  Honduras  

Costa  Rica  

Honduras  

Mexico  

Panama  

Bahamas  

Haiti  

Jamaica  

Martinique  

Total  North  America  

Europe 

Austria  

Belgium  

Finland  

France  

Germany,  Western  

Greece  

Italy  

Ilalta  

Spain  

Trieste  

United  Kingdcan  

Yugoslavia  

Total  Europe  

Asia 

Iran  

Israel  

Jordan  

Lebanon  

Turkey  

Hong  Kong  

India  

Indochina  

Indonesia  

Japan  

Korea  

Malaya  

Okinawa  (Ryukyus  Islands )- 

Pakistan  

Philippine  Islands  

Portuguese  India  

Taiwan  (Formosa)  

Total  Asia  

South  America 

Bolivia  

Brazil  

British  Guiana  

Colombia  

Ecuador  

Peru  

Total  South  America  

Africa 

Kenya  

Egypt  

Eritrea  

French  Morocco  

Nigeria  

Tunisia  

Total  Africa  

Not  specified  

TOTAL  WORLD  


1,000  pounds 


315 
31 

169 
35 


15U 


TOh 


U,366 
62 
3,200 
2,610 
17,129 
12,9U5 
29,li22 
100 
10,016 

Uoo 

32 

15,682 
95,96U 


1,000  pounds 

30 
70 

120 


1,000  pounds 


220 


1,567 


1,511 

703 
30 


711 
U,970 


U,995 
50 

l,U6l 

10,l4ll6 

23,6U3 
29,870 

8U8 
12,liOU 
961 
36 

1,S 


37672 


1,000  pounds 


292 

339 

712 

102 

2^4 

1,168 

1,123 

37 

U3 

271i 

681 

189 

100 

2,109 

3,195 

30 

66U 

110 

1,037 

535 

313 

272 

796 

-  1,238 

111 

170 

225 

129 

U7 

51;2 

U53 

178 

8 

3,157 

U35 

32,808 

1,0U5 

36,633 

150 

3,576 

l,li92 

5,230 

25Ji 

1,500 

30 

U92 

U,209 

lliO 

3,502 

336 

10,026 

298 

1,108 

1,185 

62 

3,982 

750 

11,831 

65 

299 

300 

150 

3,53U 

60 

9,108 

U,380 

U8,871 

6,061 

85,293 

1,292 

100 

2,185 

2,056 

710 

U,U99 

30 

579 

2,856 

30 

30 

50 

102 

8U 

7U8 

1,866 

100 

3,618 

10,209 

IDO 

59 

lii,7U5 

2U,977 

39,575 

30 

82 

161 

220 

87 

87 

150 

230 

25  B 

1U,71*5 

25,288 

U0,212 

1,260 

865 

U,30U 

103,172 

70,166 

12U,613 

270,581 

1/    Section  UI6  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19U9. 

Compiled  from  shipping  records  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Senrice,  U3DA. 
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Bnport  Controls  of  Dr.iry  Products  Trade 

Of  priinr.ry  importrjicc  in  the  importation  of  dairy  products  by  the 
United  States  is  the  fact  of  iraport  controls.    Imports  of  butter  and 
various  other  dairy  products  have  been  subject' to  import  licensing 
controls  since  early  in  World  IJar  11,    In  19U2,  T-dth  ocean  shipping 
facilities  extra.icly  linited  in  view  of  requirements,  a  series  of  execu- 
tive orders  were  executed  designed  to  liiriit  imports  to  strategic  materials 
including  food.    Concurrently  \T±th  the  imposition  of  these  controls  on 
public  agencies,  a  general  import  order,  Ii-63,  was  issued  to  control 
food  imports  for  private  accounts,    Vihile  the  order  was  issued  by  the 
War  Production  Board,  the  Food  Distribution  Adninistration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  a'^riculture  acted  as  administrator.    In  late  19Uh,  with  the 
stockpile  of  critical  war  materials  no  longer  a  problcra,  the  complete 
responsibility  for  food  import  controls  was  turned  over  to  the  War  Food 
Administration  of  the  Department  of  /^riculture;  General  Imports  Order 
I>J-63  was  replaced  by  War  Food  Order  i-Jumber  63, 

y^fter  the  wax,  controls  veve  gradually    relaxed  on  all  dairy  products 
except  butter.    Authority  for  the  continuation  of  import  controls  on 
butter' was  provided  for  under  the  first  Defense  Production  Act  (effective 
July  1,  1950),    VJhen  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  19^0  was  extended  in 
1951,  Section  lOli  vxr.s  included  providing  that  no  dairy  product  should  be 
imported  which  the  Secretary  of  ..^riciilture  determined  would: 

(a)  impair  or  reduce  domestic  production; 

C^j)  interfere  with  orderly  domestic  storing  and  marketing;  or 
(c)  result  in  an  unnecessary  burden  or  expenditure  under  any 
Government  price  support  program. 

On  August  9,  1951,  the  importr.tion  of  butter  was  again  embargoed; 
also  embrxgoed  was  nonfat  dry  milk  solids,    ^'JJL  cheese  imports  were  sub- 
ject to  quantitative  quotas  based  on  average  rjinual  imports  during  19ii3- 
1950  and  casein  imports  were  given  quantitative  quotas  based  on  imports 
during  1950-1951. 

In  1952,  the  Defense  Production  Act  was  again  extended.    Section  lOk 
v/as  continued  with  two  additional  features;  they  were: 

(a)  the  Secretrj?y  must  now  determine  the  necessity  for  controls  for 
each  type  or  variety  of  product; 

(b)  import  quotas  mcy  be  increased  by  1^  percent  in  the  interest  of 
international  trade  and  relationships. 

The  principal  effect  of  the  change  concerning  deterr.iination  of 
imports  by  types  or  varieties  concerned  cheese,'  On  July  1952,  import  con- 
trols were  terminated  on  Pecorino  and  Roquefort,  variety  cheeses  made  from 
sheep's  milk,  Swiss  cheese,  Gruyere  process  cheese,  Bryndza,  Goya  and  most 
miscellrjieous  varieties  of  this  type,  and  Stilton,  a  blue-mold  cheese. 
Import  controls  were  clso  lifted  on  casein.  On  April  1,  1953,  dried  whole 
milk,  dried  cream  and  cb*icd  buttermilk  were  added  to  the  list  of  embargoed 
items  under  Defense  Food  Order  3,  the  instrument  controlling  imports  \mder 
the  Defense  Production  .'.ct  authority. 
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The  Defense  Production  Act  expired  on  June  30,  1953 •    Previous  to  its 
expiration,  the  President,  acting  under  authority  granted  under  Section  22 
of  the  ^agricultural  j.djustiiient  ^xt,  as  ar.icnded,  caused  an  investigation  to 
be  made  by  the  Tariff  Cornriission  of  the  effects  of  unrestricted  inports  of 
dairy  products  on  the  Government's  price  support  progrcjns.    On  the  basis  of 
the  Tariff  Coriir.iission's  report  there  was  issued  a  Presidential  Proclamation 
restricting  imports  of  dairy  products.    Import  regulation  1  was  put  into 
effect  by  the  Departiaent  of  Agriculture  under  authority  of  the  Presidential 
Proclar.iation,    The  commodities  and  quotas  established  under  Ir.iport  Regula- 
tion 1  is  shown  in  the  following  table  along  with  the  status  of  controls 
under  Section  lOU. 


Status  of  Iriports  of  Dairy  Products  Under  Section  22 


Commodity 


Butter 

Halted  milk 

Nonfat  dry  milk 

Italian  cows  milk 

cheese 
Cheddar 

Edam  and  Gouda 
Blue  ilold 
Dry  IJhole  Milk 
Dry  Buttormillc 
Casein 
Dried  Creani 


Import  str.tus  prior 
to  July  1,  1953 
under  Section  lOU 


Embargoed 
High  fat  contents 

embargoed 
Bnbargoed-ji.ug,  9, 

1951 
/jintial  Quota  l/ 

9,200,000  lbs. 
Vjinual  Quota  1/ 

9,775,000  lbs. 
ijinual  Quota  l/ 

li, 600, 000  lbs. 
/jinual  Quota  l/ 

3,li50,000  lbs. 
Embargoed- 

April  1,  1953 
Enbargoed- 

April  1,  1953 
Controls  terminated 

Dec.  30,  1952 
Embargoed 


Quota  status 
under  section 
22 


Pounfls 

707,000 

6,000 

1,007,000 

9,200,100 

2,780,100  2/ 

U, 600, 200 

U,l67,000  3/ 

7,000 

lip6,000 

Not  Controlled 
500 


Import  authori- 
zation July  1, 
1955  through 
June  30,  1956 


Pounds 

707,000 

6,000 

1,807,000 

9,200,000 

2,780,100 

14,600,200 

ii,  167, 000  3/ 

7,000 

h9(;  900^ 

Hot  Controlled 
500 


 .pril  1,  1953  

l/    Including  15^  allowance  in  interest  of  international  trade. 
2/    Including  processed  Cheddar;  processed  Cheddar  treated  separately 
under  S-ection  10U»    3/    Including  processed  blue-r.iold;  processed 
blue-mold  treated  separately  under  Section  lOU. 


-  13  - 


Imports  of  Dr-iry  Products 

For  the  third  consecutive  yer.r,  nore  thr.n  95  percent  of  the  total 
value  of  dairy  inports  was  in  the  fom  of  cheese  and  casein;  the  total  value 
of  dairy  products  iraported  in  1955  of  million  dollars  more  than  65 

percent  was  represented  by  the  value  of  cheese  while  33  percent  of  the  total 
was  casein,'  Imports  of  other  drJLry  products,  most  of  which  are  under  import 
regulations,  were  small,  both  as  to  qur^itities  and  values. 

Controls  on  casein  were  lifted  in  December  1952,  and  casein  imports 
were  up  almost  one-third  in  the  follovang  year»    In  193U  they  were  just 
slightly  over  the  1952  level,  but  in  1955  they  were  again  at  the  level 
reached  in  1953 •    The  unit  value  of  casein  imports  was  somewhat  higher  than 
in  previous  years  and  the  totrj.  value  of  casein  imports  in  1955  is  almost 
U6  percent  higher  than  the  seme  quantity  imported  in  1953* 

Since  the  quota  year  for  chuese  is  on  a  fiscal  year  basis  and  the 
imports  are  reported  on  a  calendar  year  basis  there  may  be  some  differences 
between  quota  allowances  and  import  figures.    However,  imports  of  Italian 
cow's  milk  cheeses  i«jr« only  slighily  higher  than  the  previous  year  while 
Cheddar  cheese  imports  were  about  0  percent  under  195U.    Blue  Tlold  cheese 
and  the  Edam  and  Gouda  vrjrieties  showed  slight  increases  over  claendar 
195U  imports.    However,  most  of  the  increase  of  2  million  po\inds  in  total 
cheese  imports  was  accounted  for  by  cheese  types  not  under  quota  regiilations. 

Condenses  and  evaporated  milk  have  never  been  import  items  of' 
consequence,  'Receipts  during  1955  again  fell  off  and  totaled  only  G,000 
pounds;  the  6,000  pounds  of  condensed  milk  ccjno  from  the  Netherlr-Jids  while 
the  evaporated  milk  was  iraported  from  Crjiada, 

The  1955  imports  of  dried  whole  milk  and  dried  buttermilk  were  under 
195ii  receipts  and  well  under  quotas.    Nonfat  dry  milk  imports  were  up  from 
0,7  million  pounds  in  195ii  to  1,8  million  pounds;  however,  the  imports  were 
within  the  limits  permitted  under  import  quotas.    The  imports  of  malted 
milk  compounds  at  6,000  pounds  was  double  the  19511  figure,  but  was  vjithin 
the  quota  limit  for  the  product. 


.  Ill . 


Total  Exports  of  iiilk.  Cream  and  Dairy  Products 
Average  1935-39,  /Jinual  1951-55 


Quantity 


:  Average 

Item 

:  1935-39 

:  1951 

':  1952 

:  1953 

!  195U 

:  1955 

;  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  : 1,000 

:    1,000  . 

:  1,000 

:  poimds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

Fresh  milk  and  cream 

:  550 

:  U,395 

:  U,8ll| 

:  3,790 

:  1,920 

:  2,073 

Butter 

:  1,370 

:    7,127  . 

9lU  : 

362 

:    3,3U3  : 

22,U99 

All  cheese 

1,281  : 

79,6U0  : 

3,811  : 

5,912 

:    5,378  : 

22,897 

Cheddar,  natural 

:  n.a. 

:  li9,5L5  ' 

:        291  . 

khi 

816  : 

3,512 

Other,  natural 

:  n.a. 

:  1,171 

:       983  ! 

812  !    1,21U  : 

1,79U 

Cheddar,  processed 

!      n.a,  : 

26,7i|0  i 

1,363  : 

3,707 

:  2,239 

!  i2,ia5 

Other,  processed 

:  n.a. 

!  2,215 

:    1,17U  ' 

952 

:    1,109  ! 

>  5,176 

Processed  milk 

Condensed,  sweetened 

U,586 

:  28,870 

"  29,SS3  i 

'  19,978  : 

I,ia2  ': 

8,012 

Evaporated  ; 

25,971  : 

203,352  ; 

97,095  ! 

133, 2U5  : 

131,  ia8  : 

15U,800 

Dried  whole 

:  3,116 

:  59,U96  : 

U2,537  : 

U6,061i  : 

li2,U21  : 

ii5,891 

Nonfat  dry  milk  solids  : 

■    2,735  ! 

122,51i3  : 

58,728  : 

98,097  : 

156,813  ! 

231,3)^9 

Processed  milk  products 

Infants'  and  Dietetics' 

chiefly  milk  base 

;  2/ 

:  11,103  : 

9,261  : 

11,382  : 

10,269  : 

13,715 

Plaited  milk  compounds 

and  mixture 

H 

7,310  : 

5,022  : 

3,332  : 

3,322  : 

li,280 

Ice  cream  powder  r.iLxes 

2/ 

:    1,35U  : 

1,U35  : 

1,106  : 

l,OliU  : 

730 

Casein  (inedible)  ! 

n.a,  : 

211  : 

167  : 

206  : 

11^0  : 

127 

Dairy  products,  N.E.S, 

:  3,202 

•    2,069  : 

5,130  : 

7,W  : 

llj.,113  : 

20,506 

1/    Preliminary,  Included  with  Dairy  Products,  not  elsewhere  specified. 
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Total  Eixports  of  milk,  cream  and  dairy  products 
Average  1935-39,  /ainual  1951-55  (Continued) 


Value 


Product  : 

.  i.verage 
1935-39: 

1951  : 

1952 

1953  ' 

195ii  : 

il^5 

:  C'1,000 

:  ^'1,000 

•  ';i,ooo 

:  $1,000 

.  1,000 

:  ^iiljOOO 

Fresh  xlilk  and  Cream 
Butter 

iJ.1  Cheese  : 
Cheddar,  natural 
Other,  natiiral 
Cheddar,  processed 
Other,  processed 

U9 

:  h07 

285  : 
!  n.a. 
:  n.a, 
:  n.a, 
:  n.a. 

2,2U5 
25,333  : 
:  lU,26ii 

:  5ii3 
:  9,1473 
:  1,053 

808  ! 
:  750 

1,962  : 
:  135 

535 
:  69li 
:  598 

785  : 
:  287 

2,639  : 
:  196 

1,533 
:  509 

537  : 
:  1,797 

2,261  ! 
:  28U 

:       li93  : 
:  920 
:        56ii  . 

566 
:  10,151 

8,U52 
:  9ll3 
7iiO 

5,157 
:  1,612 

Processed  Itilk 

Condensed,  sweetened  : 

Evaporated 

Dried  lihole 

Nonfat  dry  milk  solids 

Sh9  . 
:  1,800 
•  1,098 

I8ii  • 

6,506 
:  29,016  i 
:  3ii,039  i 
•  10,571  ! 

\  6,827 
•  15,851  : 
:  23,063 
10,006  • 

U,512 
20,351  : 
:  2li,778 
13,695  : 

:       363  . 
.  19,U31  ! 
:  21,772 
19,059  i 

I,9h3 
22,963 

!  23,232 

:  21;,  051 

Processed  llilk  Products 
Infants'  and  Dietetics' 

chiefly  milk  base 
Malted  milk  compounds 

and  mixtures 
Ice  cream  powder  i.iixes 
Casein  (inedible) 
Dairy  Products,  lI.E.S. 

2/ 
:  n.a. 

:  1,029 

:  7,725 

3,123  : 
:        6lU  ! 

:  9h 
:  U85 

"  6,636 

2,055  • 
625  . 
:  57 
•  3,937 

\  7,728 

l,lil3  : 
536  1 
!  llh 
:  5.621 

:    6,713  ' 
1,530  : 

85  : 
:  7.335 

:  8,816 

2,061; 
325 
6h 
11,058 

Total  Value 

5.U01  " 

:120,391 

'  72,577 

:  82,U59  ' 

81,328 

:113,685 

1/    Preliminc-ry,    2/    Included  with  Dairy  Products,  not  elsewhere  specified. 
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Total  Imports  of  liilki  Cream  and  Dairy  Products 
Average  1935-39,  ^'Jinual  1951-55 

Qg.antity 


Item 


Cream 
Whole  liLlk 

Skimmed  I-aik  &  Buttermilk 
Condensed,  siieetened 
Evaporated 
Condensed, ' n.e.s, 
Ivhole  liilk,  dried 
Cream,  dried' 
Skimmed  liilk,  dried 
Buttermilk,  dried 
Halted  Ililk  &  Compounds, 

dried 
Butter 
Cheese  -  all 

SiriLss 

Grnyere 

Roqjano 

-Tecorino  3/ 
Reggiano 
Parmesan 
Provoloni 
Provolctte 
Roquefort 
Cheddar 
Blue  Mold 
Edam  &  Gouda 
Biyndza 
Sbrinz 

IJlI  other  cheese  includ- 
ing processed  not  list4 
ed  above 

Casein,  dried 

Lactose,  dried 


axverage 
1935-39 


1,000 

pounds 

323 
26 

216 

398 
37 

637 
1,652 

U50 
319 

111 
9>278 

56,507 
8,668 

2,311 

l5,6Ut 

2,l60 

5,09U 
2,383 
ii,7U8 
2,ii2U 
3,326 


9,329 
8,180 


1951 


1,000 

pounds 

12 
23 
33 
£/ 

2 

9,OU6 
h 

1,031 
1,610 

hOQ 
59 

52,335 
7,135 
2,331 
2,3i|2 

9,525 
86U 
76 
2,505 
61 
1,688 
12,072 

5;oi49 
h,333 
2 

769 


3,583 
li3,386 
1,592 


1952 


1,000 

pounds 

2 

^2 
2/ 

2 
10 
37,012 
226 
569 
12,551 

5,209 
U58 
U9,207 
7i322 
3,056 
l,U0l 
12,715 
955 
'120 
ii,026 
73 
1,815 
6,525 
3,022 

3,585 
385 


ii,209 
56,838 
2,968 


1953 


1,000  ^ 

pounds 


2 
2 

U67 

5,866 
13U 
i;35 

l,lk6 

7 

126 
56,215 
8,656 

3,215 
2,226 

12,313 
2,056 
■297 
3,735 
h6 
1,006 
7;0lO 

3,331 
li,560 

273 


5,891 
7U,2i|6 
2,27li 


195U 


1,000 
pounds 


391 

8 

52 


710 
7l;3 

3 

962 
h9,9SQ 
Q,h22 
3,085 
l,51i2 
13,317 
1,611 
251 
3,605 
•  31 
1,879 
2,8lU 
3,30h 
li,732 

3 

82 


5,280 

59,833 
2,li8U 


1955  1/ 


1,000 
pounds 


h3 


6 
2 


l,8i|8 
21+9 

6 

7l|2 
5li95l 
Q;6la 
3,585 
1,366 
13,2U2 
1,256 
395 

[  lt,075 

1,630 
2,577 
3,901+ 
1|,915 
23 
37 


6,225 
7U,li80 
1,960 


l/  Preliminary,  2/  Under  500  pounds,  2/  Pecorino  cheese,  sheep's  milk 
cheese,  including  small  amounts  not  suitable  for  grating. 
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Total  Imports  of  Ittlk,  Cream  and  Dairy  Products 
Average  1935-39,  Annual  19$l-^$ 
( continued) 


Value 


Item 

Average 
•1935-39 

1951 

'i  1952 

i  1953 

1951| 

i  1955 

: $1,000 

:  $1,000 

:  $1,000 

:^pl,000 

: $1,000 

5  $1,000 

Cream 

i  56 

i  k 

'i  1 

r  1- 

i  1 

Whole  milk 

i  1 

I         2  ' 

2/ 

•  2/. 

Skimmed  milk  &  Buttermilk  ! 

I        5  < 

3  • 

=  1/ 

1/ 

I  2' 

Condensed  (sweetened)  ! 

I  27 

•       2/  . 

y  ' 

\  1' 

:  l! 

:  1 

Evaporated                                  t          3  " 

:         1  ! 

1/ 

t  71< 

:  8: 

:  1 

Condensed,  n»e,s.  ! 

i        28  ! 

J  1 

>         .  < 

:     —  ' 

Whole  milk,  dried 

!  lia 

i  2,2^5  : 

;  9,U77  ' 

!  l,ll;8: 

:  2« 

:  1 

Cream,  dried 

I        2  • 

:  103 

:  68- 

a. 

>  _ 

Skim  milk, -  dried                        :  175 

78  1 

\          11  ! 

5  39 

i  61ii 

!  153 

Buttermilk,  dried  ; 

'      23  : 

;     1U7  1 

{  l,ii76 

:  137 

r  66j 

^  25 

Malted  milk  &.  Compounds,  dried  j 

•     '   5  < 

r     171  ! 

\  2,250  ! 

!  3i 

!  3i 

t  3 

Butter  s 

1   1^759  1 

I       3U  ! 

!    -271  ! 

:  60! 

:  i;50! 

:  to 

Cheese  -  all  i 

!  12,222  ' 

522^^08  ! 

!23il69  i 

:  27;l;5l! 

'  25,i;3n! 

'  26,902 

Swiss                                    :    2,656  j 

Ii;l62  J 

r  U,lii3  ! 

5;lii5: 

.  ii;977i 

•  5jll2 

Gruyere  s 

I     n.a.  :  l,ii96  • 

!  2,07li  \ 

!    2,195 J 

!  1,998; 

2,266 

Ronano  ! 

\     n.a,  ' 

:    -788  - 

!     510;  ! 

■131i 

515; 

!  -5U2 

Pecorino  i 

\     n.a.  ! 

•  5,170  1 

t  6,ia2  ' 

!  6,975i 

:  7,U3U; 

•  7,832 

Reggiano  i 

f     n.a,  ' 

363  1 

82li! 

672; 

589 

Parmesan  j 

n.a.  ' 

!       39  s 

62  ! 

191;  J 

163; 

191* 

Provoloni  j 

I      n.a.  ! 

•  1,183  1 

'  1,919  ! 

'  2,00^! 

'  1,886; 

•  (2,055 

Provolette  j 

n.a.  ' 

!    -  29  J 

3li  J 

2k', 

t        -  16; 

Roquefort  s 

n.a.  J 

1,089  ! 

•  1,205  ! 

1^266: 

i,Ua^; 

•  1,277 

Cheddar  j 

n.a,  ! 

•  3,266  J 

!  2,107  1 

1    2,365 J 

756; 

!  697 

Blue  mold  ! 

\     n.a.  5 

•  1,7U8  : 

1^257  1 

!  Ii5liii 

'  1,U62; 

•  1,6U9 

Edam     Gouda  j 

!     n.a.  ! 

•  1,520  1 

'  1,329  s 

•  1,811; 

1,909; 

1  1,995 

Bryndza  s 

!     n.a.  :    2/  j 

\  1; 

6 

Sbrinz  ; 

I     n.a,  ! 

•      2h9  J 

\  "i5o  ; 

98'. 

29: 

:  15 

All  other  cheese,  including  s 

processed  not  listed  above  ! 

'    5,990  J 

•  1,306  1 

•  1,1|90  : 

!  2i299s 

iV  2,212:V  2,673 

Casein,  dried                           :       623  i 

il3,60li  1 

!  8,535  s 

'  9,286s 

'  10,lli65 

13,557 

Lactose,  dried  j 

>•     2/  : 

!     229  J 

t     1;35  1 

!      326:  37l! 

311i 

Total  Value  3/  j 

•  • 

1  15,068  :38,699  :ii5,360  \ 

L38j,2_65j 

»  • 

„  36,223;  Ul,060 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  Less  than  TJ500,    3/  Value  of  lactrose  not  included  in  total 
value  of  dairy  products,    h/  Includes  less  than  ')50, 000 for  total  of  "informal" 
entries  of  above  cheeses  not  included  in  specific  category. 
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Imports  by  Country'-  of  Origin 
Average  1935-39^  Annual  19^1-55 


Product  and                       j  Average  ! 

Country 

!  193^-39  ! 

'  1951  ! 

•  1952  « 

!  'I953i 

•  1951;  ) 

\  1955_1; 

:  1,000  ! 

!  1,000 

5  1,000! 

tT,ooo  - 

'1,000  3 

;  1,000 

!  pounds  J 

'  pounds  ' 

•pounds ! 

! pounds  i 

! pounds ! 

;  pounds 

BUTTER 

Canada  2/  i 

1      ia  - 

!              2  ! 

1' 

\          *  ! 

!  1 

Cuba  ; 

5        290  ! 

»  < 

!          -  i 

! 

Denmark 

!            1476  ! 

i       56  ' 

k  1 

5    299  1 

!  2li6 

Latvia 

ik/  1,030  ! 

>  < 

*  4 

Lithuania 

'X/   -367  ! 

P  i 

!          -  1 

Netherlands  i 

r     1,650  ! 

I              1  ! 

28! 

\     Ih  \ 

United  Kingdom  ; 

!        892  ! 

Poland  J 

6/     lii2  , 

U.S,S,R*(Europe  &  Asia)  i 

rS/     536  ! 

Argentina  < 

ih/     726  1 

i                 1  ' 

\     62  ' 

X  95 

New  Zealand 

!     2,658  t 

!    567  ' 

!  392 

Australia  j 

5/  1 

!          7  ! 

!  8 

Others  ! 

t    ir7o ! 

\  Ih' 

:     13  i 

Total  ' 

\     9,278  i 

1       59  " 

\   1^58  , 

126  < 

:    962  \ 

1/  Preliminary,    2/  Includes  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,    '3/^  Less  than  5^ 
pounds,    h/  Average  1935-38,    5/  If  any  under  "Others",    0/  Average  1935-37. 
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Imports  by  Covmtry  of  Origin 
Average  1935-39,  ^Juiual  1951-55 
(Continued) 


Product  and 
Covintry 


Average 
1935-39 


1951 


1952 


1953 


195U 


1955  1/ 


CHE2SE: 
^'J.1  Cheese 
Canada  2/ 
Mexico 
Austria 
Belgixm 
Denmark 
Finlr-nd 
France 

Gemany,  Western 

Greece 

Ireland 

Italy 

lia.lta  and  Gozo 

Hetherlands 

Non^ay 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom 

Yugoslavia 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslavalcia 

/j:*gentina 

Brazil 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

OtherH 

Total 


1,000 

pounds 


5,050 

3/ 

I/, 
3/ 
3,76U 

1,333 
2,980 

193 
1,307 

y 

25,993 

3,9U6 
780 


3/ 

1,^6 
3/ 

3 

1,776 


1,000 

pounds 


2,703 
8 

5 
18 

5,752 
8U 

1,875 
55 
11; 

la 

lli,99U 
32 
3,869 
556 
26 
llU 
8,313 
18 
29 

'62 

3,666 


9,513 

8 


1,000 

pounds 


1,539 
5 

3 

li,l55 
561 
1,877 

181 
10 

20,203 
30 
3,38ii 
631 
26 

93 
8,939 
19 
36 

88 


2,359 


5,065 
3 


1,000 

pounds 


1,068 
2 
36 
10 

U,6ia 
500 

1,877 
320 

83 
1 

20,039 
17 
li,200 

769 
33 
81 

10,775 
7 
23 
213 
U2 

li,635 

"63 
6,775 

5 


1,000 
pounds 


ii89 
6 

250 
6 

Ii,5l6 
791 
1,933 
179 
32 
2 

20,516 
20 
1|,326 
709 
30 
106 
10,260 
7 
23 
197 
U8 

3 

3,062 
51 

2,327 

19 


1,000 

pounds 


697 

195 
1 

5,li66 
806 

1,718 
360 
303 
1 

21,328 
21 
I;,59l; 
7li2 

13 
137 
10,70U 

18 
299 

23 
2,U00 


2,035 
60 


^  Prelirainajy, 
"Others". 


56.537 


52,335 


U9.207  56.215 


li9,958  ;  51.951 


27    Includes  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,    ^    If  any,  under 
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and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  ajid  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census, 
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Inports  by  Couiitiy  of  Origin 
/mnual  1951-55 
(Continued) 


Pt-oduct  and  : 
Country 

:  1951 

!  1952 

:  1953 

'  195ii 

1955  1/ 

:  1,000  : 

pounds : 

1,000  : 

poimds ; 

•  1,000 

pounds : 

1,000  : 
pounds ' 

1,000 
poimds 

CHEESE-continued 
Cheddar 
Canada  2/  \ 
Denmark 

Ireland  i 
Sweden 

Australia             .  * 
New  Zealand 
Others 

'  2,538  : 
:  5 
:  lU 
:  6 

:  9,50U  : 
:  5 

1,U52  : 
:  3 

5,065 
1 

955  : 

:  "16 
:  63 
:  6,775 
:  1 

5  ' 

:  2,327  : 

526- 
•  11 

:      "  5 
2,035 

Total  ! 

12,072  : 

6.525  ' 

7,810 

:  2,811;  ' 

•  2,577 

Swiss  3/ 
Canada  7j 

Austria  : 

Dennark 

Finland 

France 

Gemany,  Western 

Ireland 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Svreden 

Switzerland 

Others  ; 

5  ' 
!  379 
:       8U  : 
:  62 
:  3U 
:  27 

:  3 

:  86 

\            1  ! 
•  8,763 

:        18  ' 

:  1 

:  723 

530  : 

•  Iii3 

:  31 
:        6U  - 
:  20 
'    '     1  . 
:  8,861 
3 

:  30 
'  36 
:  500 

:  12 
:  208 
:  1 
:  .2 
:  31 
:  55 
'  5 
ilO,51i3  : 
h 

•      237  : 
:  290 
:  761 

:        37  : 
:         1  : 
:        22  : 
:        23  : 

.10,123  : 
r       12  , 

195 
:  320 
:  792 

5 
62 

181 

'  60 
10,551 

:  12 

Total 

i  9,U66  ' 

;10,377 

:11,872 

:11,506  : 

12,226 

Ronano  i 
Italy  : 
iiTgentina  : 

197  : 
2,lU^  : 

1,U01  : 

2,226 

•  l,5i;2  ; 

7 

1,359 

Total  : 

■  2,3ia 

;  1,U01  i 

'  2,226 

'  1.5U2  ; 

•  1,366 

NOTES:    At  end  of  final  sheet  of  cheese  by  type. 
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Iriports  by  Country  of  Origin 
i'omual  1951-55 
(Continued) 


Product  and 
Country 

:  1951 

':  1952 

:  1953 

':  1951; 

!l955  1/ 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

CHEES E-continued 
Percorino 
Denmark 

Italy  : 

j'o'gentina 

Others 

:  2 
9,k$2 
:  70 
1 

•12,630 
:  02 
:  3 

':  29 
:12,125 

:  Ihh 

•  15 

:13,180 
:  78 
:  59 

:  1 
:12,30U 
:  230 
:5/  207 

Total 

'  9.525 

12,715  . 

12,313 

•13,317  : 

■13,2lj2 

Reggiano 

Italy  t 

/iTgentina 

Others 

352  . 
:  512 

588  ; 
:  367 

357 
:  1,699 

322 
:  1,256 
33  . 

•  631 
:  625 

Total 

:  86U 

:  955 

2,056 

1,611 

•  1,256 

Parmesan  ! 
Italy  : 
Other 

75  : 
:  1 

120  : 

297 

251 

:  395 

Total 

76 

:  120 

•  297 

:  251 

:  395 

Provolone 
Italy  ; 
ijrgentina  ; 
Others  ! 

"  2,556 
10  : 

"  U,098  i 
1  : 

3,775 

6  : 

3,63li 
2  : 

:  li,035 
;6/  "UO 

Total  : 

2.566  ; 

U,099  i 

3,781  : 

3,636  ' 

.  U.075 

Roquefort  : 
France  j 
Others  : 

1,608  i 

1,815  ; 

1,806  ' 

1,875  i 

h  : 

1,630 

Total  : 

1,688 

1.015  ! 

1,806  i 

1,879 

1.630 

NOTES:    At  end  of  final  sheet  of  cheese  by  type. 
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Imports  by  Country  of  Origin 
Annual  1951-55 
(Continued) 


Product  and  : 
Coiontry 

:  1951 

:  1952 

1953 

195U  i 

1955  1/ 

:  1,000 
pounds : 

:  1,000 

:  pounds 

:  1,000 

:  pounds 

:  1,000 

:  pounds! 

:  1,066 

!  pounds 

L-nJiJiaiii  —  conxmuea  : 
Blue  Hold 
Dennark  : 
France  : 
Italy  ; 
Norway- 
Sweden  ! 
Switzerland  ! 
United  Kingdom  : 
Others  : 

1 .    "7  C*"?  < 

4, fP7  ! 

80 
138  , 

:  y 

I      U5  • 
13 
13 
2  : 

<5    •700  . 

:  18 
:  1U6 

"25  . 
5 

:  17 

19  : 

3,130  : 
:  11 
■  125 

:         9  : 

:  11 

39  : 

3,130  ! 

:        11  ! 

loh 

39  J 
:  k 
:  16 

3,7d1 
!  8 
5  103 
t  25 
25 

t  25 
t  10 
27 

Total  : 

5.0U8  ! 

:  3,022 

;  3,331 

i  3.30U  ' 

•  3.98U 

Edam  and  Gouda 
Canada  2/ 

celgium  : 
Denmark  : 
Finland  ; 
Netherlands  ! 
Norway 

Portugal  I 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Argentina  : 
Others 

3 
207 

3,752  \ 
!  172 
10 

:  1 

t          l45  < 

:         2  ! 

:  10 
!  3 
:  92 

'  3,206  . 

21U 
;  12 
:  1 
:  6 

•  3 
:      157  . 

8 

'  U,035  : 
:  221 

:  h 
:  1 
:  5 
:  Leo 

\      251  i 

'  ii,l6l  s 
:  196 

3  ! 

t  k 

5  ! 

!       iU±  ! 

:  357 

1;,255 
:  151 
5 

2 

T  1.0 

14-:: 

3 

Total 

\  U.333 

''.  3.585 

U.560 

;  u,732  ; 

"  U,915 

Sbrinz 
Italy 

Switaerland  ! 
Argentina  j 
Uruguay 

•  8 

:  y 

I     755  . 
:  6 

2 

i  383 

i  273 

82  \ 

37 

Total 

!  769 

385 

i  273 

82  i 

37 

MOTES  s    At  end  of  final  sheet  of  cheese  by  tyi>e. 
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Imports  by  Country  of  Origin 
/jinual  1951-55 
(Continued) 


Product  and 

:1955  1/ 

Country 

:  1951 

;  1952 

i  1953 

:  195a 

:  1,000  . 

1,000  ' 

.  1,000  : 

1,000  ! 

'  1,000 

r  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

CHEESE  -  continued 

Other 

Canada  2/ 

:      200  ' 

:  75 

:  Qh 

:  7 

:  129 

Mexico 

o 

:  0 

:  k 

:  2 

:          6  , 

Dominican  Republic 

i  " 

:  h 

< 

Belgium  and 

Luxembourg 

:         1  . 

!             1  . 

'         5  : 

6  J 

1 

Bulgaria 

:  62 

:       U5  ' 

Denmark 

:  liOl 

:  51i5 

:  819 

!  8ii5 

'  1,015 

Finlrjid 

:  31 

t  ✓ 

:       19  : 

lU 

France 

U5  ' 

1  o 

:  ho 

hi  ' 

;  68 

Germany,  Western 

:  21 

:  19 

:  7U 

.  Iu7 

:  28U 

Greece 

:  Ih 

;  10 

69 

6U  ' 

257 

Italy 

i  2,209 

•  2,588  • 

:  3,357  : 

3,002  ! 

3,299 

Ifclta  ! 

32  : 

27  : 

15  : 

18  : 

19 

Netherlands  : 

31  : 

IIU  : 

133  ' 

lUl  : 

llw 

Norway  ! 

.      38U  : 

397  : 

513  : 

566 

Portugal 

>  lo 

.  oo 
:  <;9 

30 

Sweden  ! 

61  ! 

61  i 

50  ! 

59  ! 

U7 

S^^dtzerland 

:       30  s 

66  : 

>      228  J 

128  J 

126 

Turkey 

:  17 

:  19 

:         7  . 

7  ! 

United  Kingdom 

:       lU  ' 

19  : 

:       11  J 

7  : 

8 

Yugoslavia 

88  ■ 

213  : 

•     180  ! 

!  182 

iiTgentina  : 

23  1 

82  . 

:      161  ! 

7 

New  Zealand 

:         9  . 

Others  : 

:  2 

•  } 

!         1  : 

19  ! 

7/  39 

Total  J 

'  3.580  : 

14,208 

5.891  i 

5.282  i 

6,21;3 

2/    Includes  Qaenthaler  vjith  eye-formation  and  Grviyere  process 
cheese^    I4/   Less  than  500  pounds,    Sj    Of  which,  118,000  pounds 
from  Yugoslavia,  U6,000  pounds  from  Greece  and  32,000  pounds  from 
Spr.in,    6/   From  Canada*    7/    Of  which,  27,000  pounds  from 
Czechoslovakia, 


Prepared  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,    Compiled  from  Foreign 
Commerce  cjid  Navigation  of  the  United  States  and  official  records 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
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lEjpcrts  by  Coxmtry  of  Origin 
Average  1935-39,  ^'Jmual  1951-55 
(Continued) 


Product  and 
Country 

'  Average 
1935-39 

:  1951 

i    1952  . 

.  1953  ! 

'  195ii  : 

1955  1/ 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

•  1,000 
;  pounds 

1,000  . 
:  pounds  * 

•  1,000 
■  pounds: 

1,000 
pounds : 

:  1,000 

pounds 

f^lCCESSiiD  MILK 
Dried  TJhole  : 
Canada  2/ 
Denmark 
Netherlands 
Sweden 
Australia 

Hew  Zealand  ; 
Others 

•3/      1  ' 

22 

l/h/'  ' 

5 

:  229; 
:  77U 
:  5,075 

:  2,067 

:  901 

:  1,1482 
:  2,358 
:  10,692 
:  9,358 
:  38 
:  12,816 
:  267 

107  : 
221 
:  156 

:  5U5 
:  U,837 

"  14 

'  5 

6 

Total 

■3/  28 

:  9,0146 

:  37^011  . 

"  5,866  . 

9 

\  6 

Dried  Skinmied 
Canada  2/  : 
Netherlrjids 
Australia  : 
Hew  Zealand 

3/     22  . 
•3/  U12 

•  V 

t  50 
67 

•  7U 
:  203 

:        569  ' 
: 

:     U35  ' 

: 

:  l48i4 
226 

:  378 
:  1,1470 

*  • 

Total 

:  1.031 

:  569 

:  il35 

710  ' 

1^0148 

Dried  Buttermilk 
Canada  2/  : 
Netherlands 
New  Zealand 

'5/l,5U7  : 
f/  ho 

273  ■ 
1  1.337 

:  11,387  . 
:  253 
r  911 

'  1,1142  . 

I4  " 

:  318 

•  1^25 

168 
\  81 

Total 

:  1,610 

i  12,551  • 

:  1,1146  ; 

7U3  ! 

'  2I49 

Dried  Cream 
Canada  2/  : 
Denmark ' 

Germany,  IJestern  , 

Netherlands 

Sweden 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

2 

:  2 

:       1147  : 
9  • 

!  1 
11  : 
2I4  ; 
3h  i 

13ii  i 
:      -  J 

t 

Total 

:         k  ' 

226  : 

I3I1 

1/  Preliminary,  2/  Includes  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  3/  Average 
for  1933-1939.    h/    Less  than  500  pounds.    S/    For  1939. 


Prepared  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,    Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce 
and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  end  official  records  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census, 
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Imports  of  Couiitry  of  Origin 
Average  1935-39,  Annual  19^1-^$ 
( Continued ) 


Product  and 
Country 


CASEIN 
Canada  2/ 
Azores 
Belgium 
Denmark 
France 

Germany,  Western 

Netherlands 

No  n^ay 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Others 

Total 


Average 
1935-39 


1,000 
pounds 


21 
3/ 

2,380 

V 
li42 

3/ 

2/ 

"ii3 
5,076 

3/ 

5/  336 
97 

85 


8.180 


1,000' 
pounds 


2U,1|27 
20 
1,229 
2,128 
983 
1 


1952 


1,000 
pounds 


3U,129 

1,617 

530 
8,077 
87 


1953 


1,000 
pounds 


1,393  ' 

251  ! 

!  829 

r    2,780  ' 

I      3,901  < 

:  2,821; 

I        3h2  ' 

!  198 

:  120 

:  69 

2  1 

103 

3il36  ; 

'     3,633  ' 

!  708 

\        Uh  i 

6,281  ; 

3,183 

960  : 

3,56l4  ' 

i  797 

7ii2  ■ 

6i|0  ! 

:           22  ! 

2,323  1 

•  1,592 

\    1,257  ' 

:         606  ! 

•  770 

22  • 

899  - 

!       983  ! 

i|60  ! 

665 

2U0  < 

:        Qh  1 

96  1 

99  1 

!        781  < 

•  k 

109  ! 

!        23ii  1 

1        33  J 

!        162  • 

:         21  ' 

51i,683 
-383 
1,662 
1,050 
9Mh 


1,000 
pounds 


iil,2li9 
-925 
1,695 
l,i|60 
5,591 


1955  1/ 


1,000 
pounds 


56,2U3 
219 
875 
U,U13 
7,563 
38 


^^^^^^  .    ^.....v.  .    ii3,386  t    56,838  ;  7U,2l;6    ;    59,803  . 

1/  Preliminary,  2/  Includes  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  37"  1^  ^^Jy  under 
"Others",    h/  Not  available.    5/  x^or  1937. 

Prepared  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce 
Navigation  of  the  United  States  and  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census • 
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CANNED  MILK:    United  States  Exparta  by  Country  of  Destination,  ATaraga  1935-39,  Annual  1951-55 


Country 


Avera.ge 


Eraporated  MJJc 


1951 


1952 


1953 


1955  1/ 


Condmsed  Milk 


Average 
1935-39 


1951 


_12S2_ 


19?3 


1954 


i95g  U 


Canada  2/  

Costa  Rica   

El  Salvador  

Guatemala  

Honduras   

Mexico   

Nicaragua  

Panama  Republic   

F^mama  Canal  Zone   

Bahamas   

Bermuda  

Cuba  

Dominican  Republic  •  

HalU   

Jamaica   

Netherlands  Antilles 

Trinidad  and  Tabago  

Belgium  

France  

Germany,  Western  

Greece  

Italy  

Spain  

Trieste   

United  Kingdom  

Arabian  States   

Israel   

Lebanon   

Afghanistan  

British  Ualays 

China   

liong  Kong   

Trvi-iA 

Indonesia   

Japan  

Fblllppijie  Republic  

TaiTian  

Thailand  .,  

Bolivia   

Brazil   

Chile   

Colombia  •  

Ecuador   «• 

Peru   .jriiri- 

Surinam  .- . .  • 

Uruguay  •  •  

Venezuela  

Belgian  Congo  

French  Equatorial  Africa  2/ 

Liberia  •  *  

Fi^nch  Pacific  Islands 
U.S.  Trust  Territories 
Others   

Total 


1,000 
pounds 

749 
169 
8 
37 
116 
1,152 
88 
3,824 

U 

153 
533 
6 
92 
39 
777 
7 

^6 
6/ 
7 
6 


496 
4/ 
58 


212  : 

403  : 

488  I 

120  I 

935  ! 

75  : 

12,585  « 

1,076  : 

152  : 

10  : 

4  : 

193  : 

~     23  ! 

719  ! 

6  : 

7  I 
276  : 

^  I 

4  : 

u  ■■ 


1,000  :  1,000 
pounds      :  pounds 


6  ! 
742  : 
35  ! 
105  : 
149  : 
6,343  : 
363  : 
438  : 
3,699  : 
80  : 
20  : 
23,184  I 
24  I 
444  : 

25 
178 
4 


30,146 
1 


38,977 
334 
71 
7 
32 
72 

140 
2 
5 

788 
92,571 
1»751 
149 
749 
13 
361 
297 
95 
222 
2 
18 
446 
37 
12 
94 
7 

 125_ 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


.     25.971  ;    203,352  ;  97, 


Ul.qB  :  154.300 


4.586 


1,000 
pounda 


1,000 
pounds 


969  : 

5 

t             20  : 

24 

:  31 

5  ! 

15 

3 

610  J 

442 

:           298  : 

295 

:  lol 

9  t 

24  : 

2 

:             U  t 

:  1 

1  : 

25  : 

2 

!         -  : 

23 

!  52 

6  : 

1 

138  : 

111 

:           154  : 

183 

:  197 

27  I 

3 

1  I 

7,506  : 

9,383 

:       10,513  : 

12,208 

:  16 

31  I 

388 

16  : 

327  : 

389 

:           364  : 

306 

:  25 

13  1 

2 

1  : 

362  : 

56 

:             40  : 

296 

:  174 

iS!)  I 

7 

4  ! 

3,196  I 

4,265 

1         4,467  ! 

4,669 

431  : 

44 

71  ! 

52 

8  t 

20 

:             87  : 

256 

~  • 

22  : 

10  s 

4 

:            13  : 

54 

1  3 

2  s 

13 , 678  t 

13,275 

t       15,926  : 

18,256 

I  486 

7,372  t 

11,372 

55  : 

91 

4  : 

4 

:         -  t 

t  14 

100  t 

2 

25  ! 

89  s 

202 

f            62  : 

103 

«  55 

33  : 

5/  ■■ 

27  : 

88 

:            11  : 

35 

I  194 

2 

56  : 

51 

:             67  s 

J  42 

12  : 

- 

I 

- 

7  : 

5 

•          ~  * 

35 

~  • 

1  : 

"* 

:          -  : 

*  ~ 

75 

86  : 

133 

13  : 

16 

:               9  : 

9 

:  U 

1 

-  t 

10,012 

t           122  t 

*" 

«  2/ 

13  : 

6,823 

t          -  t 

5,607 

t  51 

2  : 

1  : 

3,491 

;          —  : 

:  3 

-  : 

~ 

~  * 

914 

1          —  s 

*  ~ 

720 

t          -  : 

:  - 

-  r 

:  It 

:  -1 

—  I 

~ 

87  i 

79 

I             52  t 

84 

¥/ 

26  : 

2 

7  I 

1 

48  1 

18 

"          ~  • 

15  « 

1 

5  t 

5  t 

72 

1         —  : 

3  8 

~  * 

~  ' 

63 

«              5  « 

8 

:  - 

-  \ 

** 

2  1 

t         —  ) 

:  37 

12^692  s 

8 

5  I 

— 

13 

t         —  1 
1         —  t 

:  00 
1  62 

—  • 

-  : 

*■ 

~  * 

1  : 

5 

:          —  : 

- 

1  - 

8  1 

45 

-  2 

t  {J 

2^100  : 

" 

348  : 

206 

1           162  t 

481 

X  1 

25  1 

79 

5  : 

05,  ooj.  I 

78, 285 

:      94,496  t 

1  1,496 

3,558  t 

16,272 

17,0^  : 

122 

~  ' 

29 

I        1,233  : 

68 

:  - 

-  : 

~ 

-  : 

786 

4 

.             c  / 

«  2J 

—  : 

738  : 

OA 

!             11  1 

i  39 

65  < 

507 

34  : 

1  > 

1            23  I 

5 

«  31 

8  I 

i/ 

174  1 

I             72  : 

:  3 

941  : 

227 

78  1 

86 

:           156  : 

142 

:  61 

13  : 

2 

U  : 

231  : 

224 

:               9  I 

51 

I  3 

11  : 

1,875  : 

2,855 

1        2,966  : 

1,723 

:  12 

122  : 

11 

22  : 

6  : 

U 

u 

5  : 

3 

I              9  i 

I  u 

4  : 

586  : 

475 

1           5U  ! 

603 

:  221 

499  : 

554  i 

236 

56  : 

5 

:         -  1 

34  2 

22  : 

17 

t             21  : 

~  21 

18  : 

:            43  I 

4 

^  1 

6  t 

1 

2 

15  : 

1  : 

:           163  i 

"131 

4 

'  69  ! 

116 

:            218  :8/ 

256 

t9/  1.017 

10  : 

17 

24  i 

10/  6.095 


28.870 


29.553  '  17.979 


,   ,       .,.0%  ;    133,245    ;  •■     ?M.yo  ;       4,586  ;  28,870  :       29.553  '  17.979  .     1.4JJ2  ;  8.012 

i/  R-eliminary.  2/  Includes  Newfoundlaid  and  Labrador.  2/  Inclnded  ulth  E^mama  Republic.  ^  If  any,  unler  "others",  5/  tlan  500  pounds.  6/  Not  available. 
2/  Includes  Cameroun.  8/  Of  *i<li,  168,000  pounds  exported  to  Indooliina.  2/  0^  ^ich,  961,000  pounds  exported  to  Onion  of  So»th  Africa.  10/  Of  nhich,  6,065,000 
pounds  expcpted  to  Ijidochina. 


Forei^  Agricultural  Service.    Compiled  from  Foreign  Commarcs  and  Navigation  of  the  Wilted  States,  aid  offidaL  records  of  the  Bureai  of  the  Census. 
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DHIED  WLK:    United  States  Exports  by  Country  of  Destination,  Average  1935-39,  Annual  1951-55. 


Country 

Dried  Whole  laik 

t 

Non-Pat  Dry  Milk  Sollda 

t  Average  i 
1  1935-39  I 

1951 

1952 

I  1953 

2  ±22£  

i  1954 

•    1955  1/ 

:  Average 
:  1935-39 

1951 

1952 

!  1954 

.  1955  1/ 

I  1,000  J 

1,000  : 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

1  1,000 

;  1,000 

t  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

!  1,000 

t  pounds  : 

pounds 

pounds 

[  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

t  poundfl 

pounds 

pounds 

;  pounds 

•  pounds 

:            1  ; 

43 

J  2 

I  62 

:  27 

i  2/ 

:  53 

:  70 

:          12  1 

5 

14 

i  161 

•  126 

:  175 

:  344 

:  713 

:  263 

91 

:  3 

.  5 

:         ^  : 

282 

447 

:  234 

:  164 

:  12 

.  y^/^p 

:  10 

.  ^8 

:  300 

:           2  I 

154 

J  301 

!  207 

1  no 

:  3 

:  208 

.  ^ 

;  162 

J  565 

:  1,284 

1          A9  : 

1,147 

. 

.  751 

:  460 

:  228 

:  5 

.  204 

:  18 

:  158 

t  962 

I  2,524 

I          62  : 

271 

:  297 

:  324 

1  364 

I  419 

:  2 

:  395 

:  196 

.  266 

•  734 

!  194 

:          41  : 

407 

:  293 

:  640 

:  83 

:  39 

:  52 

:  10,261 

:  11,982 

:  5,827 

:  298 

:  4,384 

:          18  : 

90 

!  53 

!  56 

!  73 

:  88 

:  2/ 

.  2 

:  126 

•  70 

:  204 

:  27 

1         226  : 

872 

:  795 

.  682 

936 

246 

I  104 

:  524. 

;  421 

:  342 

:  408 

:  666 

:        116  I 

701 

.  582 

;  699 

1  682 

1  552 

:  25 

191 

134 

I  186 

:  126 

:  252 

10 

15 

:  17 

10 

42 

7 

18 

J  3g 

.  54 

:  232 

:            1  : 

2 

.  3 

:  3 

!  2/ 

:  97 

:  108 

:  102 

!  18 

1  54 

:          26  : 

45 

:  34 

:  16 

:  20 

1  43 

:  120 

2  900 

:     1  962 

t  399 

38 

:  36 

:          10  : 

224 

:  218 

:  230 

157 

:  170 

1  2/ 

125 

I  174 

;  2o 

1  294 

:  77 

t            8  1 

80 

■  73 

:  64 

:  40 

:  13 

:  2/ 

:  16 

:  64 

I  70 

:  685 

!  2,018 

:            5  : 

11 

6 

I  - 

1  — 

:  33 

■  7 

:  3,217 

Leerrard  fit  V/indward  Islands 

:        -  1 

!  6 

:  1,404 

!  2,207 

t         73  1 

445 

278 

401 

231 

170 

12 

70 

:  122 

I  135 

;  73 

1  53 

:           2  : 

78 

9 

3 

:  1 

893 

I         -  1 

- 

— 

104 

29 

60 

— 

4,0 

13  545 

i        2/  i 

1 

2 

13 

834 

.    v  , 

1 

kJ 

57 

43 

1  121 

280 

337 

t           6  : 

10 

7 

2 

3,273 

r  1,764 

109 

I            i  1 

122 

25 

2, 094 

I  239 

271 

7,127 

1         —  1 

2  433 

:          47  I 

1,252 

104 

— 

30  305 

2  688 

346 

:        1/  i 

66 

83 

41 

17 

1 

42 

39 

61 

:        2/  ! 

295 

71 

79 

1:26 

286 

204 

238 

1,187 

:           5  : 

39 

45 

61 

85 

97 

2/ 

139 

1,156 

1,736 

:            7  I 

4 

455 

g 

3 

2 

9  532 

20  ICfl 

18  131 

25,750 

20,712 

130 

167 

126 

61 

4 

7  360 

3,258 

4  858 

7,144 

6,162 

:            5  : 

68 

35 

58 

12 

1 

2 

22 

30 

2 

225 

:          73  : 

81 

2 

57 

— 

1 

ICQ. 

109 

1,331 

1            2  : 

1 

— 

429 

995 

1,  028 

:            2  : 

2 

2/ 

928 

:          19  : 

221 

lU 

203 

37 

66 

~&4 

63 

427 

259 

s            8  : 

28 

15 

22 

33 

48 

12 

3  565 

1  043 

6  050 

10, 788 

18,003 

!            1  : 

2/ 

2 

13 

516 

608 

:          24  I 

116 

53 

53 

65 

2/ 

1  635 

112 

1  025 

871 

2,002 

:            7  : 

3,593 

8 

31 

5 

20 

2 

35  163 

9  893 

18  548 

40,242 

45,656 

485 

41 

1  000 

'506 

26  106 

28,388 

41,916 

J         _  , 

_ 

_ 

28 

39 

1,229 

1,525 

:        309  : 

2,744 

88 

1,945 

1,175 

1,450 

403 

4  144 

562 

3  488 

3,465 

6  213 

765 

117 

564 

972 

1,397 

1  046 

2 

4,128 

:          20  ■ 

98 

48 

63 

58 

42 

2/ 

75 

198 

100 

Nansei  &  Nanpo  Islands  ... 

990 

1,530 

:          24  t 

994 

1,037 

24 

1 

6 

1 

150 

370 

2  388 

:         66  : 

2,535 

769 

291 

1 

497 

1 

T  / 
J-,  jttA 

1  OK') 
-L,  <c^± 

3,392 

4 

13  455 

:        2/  : 

37 

3 

— 

525 

45 

1           5  1 

U5 

125 

15 

66 

34 

xpu 

10  196 

10  892 

:        251  : 

1,682 

202 

591 

2,865 

1,719 

7 

62 

44 

1  898 

3  312 

1          23  ! 

370 

406 

686 

145 

274 

2/ 

831 

286 

I        2/  : 

2 

— 

30 

199 

191 

1. 095 

;         42  : 

121 

356 

385 

281 

293 

22 

544 

415  J 

739 

5)278 

I        2/  : 

2/  . 

2 

3 

575  * 

t          17  I 

12 

3 

25 

u 

100  : 

:     1,198  : 

38,424 

32,631 

35  147 

31, 540 

35,665 

35 

/A/ 

OK/  ■ 

181 

352 

1        57  : 

301 

71 

27 

5/  ■ 

11 

:         56  ; 

1,247 

868 

548 

1  072 

1  343 

2  J 

7  : 

-  i 

~,  _  ' 
34-;  ! 

2 

-  ; 

817  : 

~  36 

:            4  1 

2/  . 

1 

1 

2/  . 

997  : 

2,429  I 

1,026 

:        -  I 

12  : 

19 

5  : 

-  1 

6  1 

40 

J            5  : 

29  ■ 

61 

77 

37 

26  . 

2/  : 

8  1 

:          16  : 

12 

4 

9 

11 

3  ' 

:         14  1 

5  : 

1 

-  ! 

2/  : 

101 

160  : 

1  i 

J 

20  : 

36 

;    163  i 

129  : 

"58 

33  ; 

118  • 

201  : 

28  : 

3  i 

3.476  ; 

1.182  : 

3.625 

Total 

:     3.116  : 

59.496  ' 

42.319 

46.070  : 

42.421 

45.891 

2.735  1 

122,543  ' 

58.728 

98.098  , 

.1^5.285.  ■ 

237,165 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  Less  than  5C0  pounds.    2/  Inoludes  Newfoundland  and  Lsirador.    ^  Not  available.    ^ If  any  under  "others" . 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Compiled  from  ftorelgn  Commeroe  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,  and  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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BUTTER:    United  States  Exports 

By  Coimtiy  of  Destination 
Average  1935-39,  Annual  1951-55 


Country 

j^.verage 
:1935-39 

:  1951 

i  1952 

:  1953 

:  195U 

!l955  1/ 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000" 

•  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

C:in?.d?.  2/ 
El  Salvador 

:  10 

:  18 

y 

:  — 

:  h/ 
:  2h 

:  10 
:  75 

Guatemala 

\  26 

:  lU 

:  h 

:  1 

:  11 

Honduras 

:  33 

:  26 

:  11 

:  20 

7 

:  ho 

Mexico  : 

1U5  : 

38 

:  51 

: 

:  30 

Nicaragua 

:  8 

:  1 

:  1 

:  — 

:  3 

:  86 

Panama  Republic  ; 

572  : 

23 

6 

:  9 

:  32 

:  22 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

:  1 

:  1 

:         1  : 

257 

:  503 

Bahamas 

- 

:  37 

:  13 

:  18 

:  25 

:  29 

Cuba 

:  3 

906 

:  h9h 

:  h9 

:        U6  : 

1,079 

Curacao,    NVJI  : 

119  : 

28  ; 

2 

:  8 

7 

:  6 

Haiti 

:        68  : 

U8 

:  32 

:  36 

:  52 

:  106 

Italy 

: 

:  5,198 

:  - 

:  - 

:  l,7li9 

Yugoslavia 

:  l,ii63 

:  257 

.iTabian  States 

\  1/ 

21 

:  21 

23 

!  19 

:  22 

Israel 

:  21 

:  1 

:  15,963 

Hong  Kong 

29 

30 

Japan  ; 

k 

26  \ 

8  ' 

:          3  ' 

2 

:  6 

Philippine  Republic 

150 

:  nil 

:  hi 

36 

:  363 

:  U73 

Brazil  : 

y  = 

5  : 

:  3 

10 

:  17 

Colombia 

:       U6  : 

20  ! 

13 

:  13 

:  2 

:  12 

Peru  : 

12  . 

=  3/ 

:  2 

:  638 

:  6hQ 

Venezuela 

55  ' 

•     ^33  : 

192  : 

60  : 

168  ! 

hQo 

Liberia  : 

3/  = 

9  : 

13  ' 

:        18  : 

3 

5 

Others  ; 

123  : 

31  : 

17  : 

11  : 

6/  139  : 

7/  m 

Total  : 

1,370  ; 

7.127  i 

91U 

362  i 

33  3ii3  : 

'  22, ii99 

_     Preliminary,    2/  _^ 
than  500  pounds,    k/    If  any,  under  "Others",    5/  Included~-vri.th 
Republic  of  Panama,    6/    Includes  shiprients  \mder  the  Danube  Flood 
Relief  Program  of  110,000  pounds,    ]/    Includes  shipments  of  661,000 
pounds  to  Portugal,  ib8,000  pounds  to  Finland,  36,000  pounds  to  Austria, 
29,000  pounds  to  Taiwan,  and  29,000  pounds  to  Egypt, 

Prepared  in  Forei^^n  i  gricultural  Service,    Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce 
and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  and  official  records  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census, 


Includes  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,    3/  Less 
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ALL  CHEESE:    United  States  Exports 

By  Countrj'-  of  Destination 
Average  193^-39,  Annual  1951-55 


:  Average 

:1955  1/ 

Country  : 

1935-39: 

1951  : 

1952  : 

1953 

:  195ii 

:  1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 
I  pounds 

1,000 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

•  1,000 
:  poimds 

:  pounds 

;  pounds 

:  pounds 

British  Hondurr.s 

:  2 

:           1  ' 

— 

:  3 

!  16 

Canada  2/ 

y  1 

6h 

78ii  , 

:  U37 

:  331 

t  5IU 

:  371 

Costa  Rica 

!  5 

:           7  : 

6  . 

12 

=  3/ 

;  12 

El  Salvador 

:  5 

:  28 

:  37 

i  28 

:  79 

i  67 

Guatemala 

!  38 

:  35 

:  30 

:  36 

:  15 

57 

Honduras 

:  9 

:  2 

:  5 

:  11 

'  3 

Mexico 

I  125 

:  390 

U3O 

5U8 

:  730 

!  66U 

Nicaragua  : 

7  : 

3/  : 

;  2 

:  7 

Panama 

'  5i5 

!  390 

1  nr' 

u95 

r  z  0 

Uoo 

;  huh 

[  522 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

:  k/ 

:  322 

t  296 

:  3hk 

:  326 

1  1  -I 

:  UUl 

Bahamas 

:  - 

52  : 

36  ! 

56  : 

50  ! 

76 

Bermuda  j 

20  : 

ii  ! 

~  : 

k3 

31 

:  28 

Cuba 

!       72  ■ 

355  : 

639  : 

A  r>  m 

387  : 

hl7  i 

576 

Curacao,  Ni/I 

:  35 

:         90  : 

80  • 

65 

:  55 

!  56 

Dominican  Republic 

7  . 

lU  ' 

12  : 

.11 

:       12  . 

31 

Haiti  : 

30  1 

112  . 

73  : 

69  ! 

121 

\  9h 

Jaraaica  : 

11 

:           1  J 

2 

11  ; 

17 

Austria 

!  — 

830 

:        52  . 

;  60 

Belgium 

:         1  . 

1       llli  : 

— 

88 

;  283 

:  608 

France 

«»  / 

!  — 

3/  ' 

:        U8  ; 

3U 

Germany,  Vfestern 

'  V 

1 

:  120 

!  183 

Greece 

;         1  • 

5,8U6  • 

:  2U0 

;  — 

Italy  : 

3/ 

12  : 

•* 

:  27h 

!  9,U87 

United  Kingdom 

:  2 

:  67,922  ! 

U  ' 

11 

•  55 

\  liOO 

Yugoslavia 

!  *■ 

:  1,981 

*• 

:  11 

Boli''/ia 

:  1 

:           5  : 

17 

:  1 

- 

:  21 

Colombia  : 

18  : 

8  : 

— 

1 

!  13 

:  20 

Peru 

:  12 

:         lU  : 

9  : 

30  : 

20  : 

35 

Venezuela  J 

60  : 

739  : 

n  m 

787  : 

90h 

:      978  : 

1,120 

/.rabian  States 

:  6/ 

:       100  : 

95  ! 

138  : 

70  : 

70 

Hong  Kong  i 

11  ! 

3  : 

—  ! 

5 

:  8 

:  11 

Israel 

:         1  - 

—  ; 

17  : 

6,76ii 

Japan 

3  : 

151  : 

100  : 

67 

!  82 

62 

Lebanon 

:  2 

:  7 

:  5 

7 

Philippine  Republic 

:  139 

:         09  ' 

12i; 

:  50 

:  oh 

lil2 

Belgian  Congo 

1          30  ! 

10  : 

8  i 

23  : 

6 

Egypt 

26 

Liberia 

:  9 

:  19 

12 

:  3 

:  6 

Others 

:  87 

h3 

75 

7A,329 

:  139 

726 

Total 

1,231 

:  79,6iiO 

3.811  : 

"  5,912 

'  5.378  : 

22,897 

Preliminary, 


Less  than 


^     Includes  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 
500  pounds,    h/    Included  with  Republic  of  Panama,    5/    Not  available, 
6/    If  any,  under  "Others",    7/    Of  which  9^,000  pounds  exported  to 
Spa.in, 

Prepared  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce 
and  ilavigation  of  the  United  States  rjid  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census* 
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CHEDDAR  CHEESE  (NATURAL): 

United  Str.tcs  Exports  by"  Country  bf  Destinr.tion 


CoTintry 

:  1951 

1952 

:  1953 

:  19Sh 

:1955  1/ 

1,000  ' 

1,000  : 

1,000  • 

1,000 

:  1,000 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

Crjiada  2/ 

i  19 

i       Ih  • 

27  : 

\  8 

:  h3 

Guatenal?. 

:  5 

r  5 

:         6  < 

:  5 

J  h 

Mexico  ! 

39  ' 

19 

23  . 

:  19 

:  96 

Panama  Republic 

:         29  : 

23  : 

25  : 

33  ! 

:  28 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

52 

:  81 

:        76  = 

:  96 

136 

Cuba 

:         13  . 

:  li 

:        29  • 

:  12 

:  12 

Belgium  : 

102  ; 

88  : 

26U  ! 

'  381 

France 

:  hQ 

Greece 

!  2,853 

:  21 

Italy 

:          9  . 

9  3 

United  Kingdom 

:  i46,271 

1 

:      "  5  i 

:       ii6  . 

lh6 

Venezuela 

:  88 

:  106 

.      126  J 

ll|2  1 

'  136 

Israel 

2,137 

Japan 

:  13 

I  2 

:         3  i 

!  6 

/j:abian  States 

:  6 

:  19 

French  Horocco  ! 

•      "50  1 

:  1 

Tunisia 

20  " 

Others 

:         22  : 

'       30  i 

32  i 

37  : 

"67 

Total 

:      291  ! 

i   lilll  . 

'     816  i 

:  3,512 

Preliminary,  2/  Includes  Newfo\mdland  and  Labrador, 
3/    Less  than  500  pounds. 


Prepared  in  Foreign  /^ricultural  Service,    Compiled  from  Foreign 
Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  and  officioJ.  records 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
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PROCESSED  CHEDDAR  CHEESE 
United  States  Exports  by  Country  of  Destination 
Annual  195l-^5 


Country 


Canada 
Costa  Rica 
El  Salvador 
Guatemala 
Mexico 
Panama 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

Bahamas 

Cuba 

Curacao  NWI 

Dominican  Republic 

Haiti 

Austria 

Belgium 

Germany,  Western 

Greece 

Italy 

United  KingdOTi 

Yugoslavia 

Peru 

Venezuela 

Spain 

Japan 

Philippine  Republic 
Israel 

Saudi  Arabia 
Egypt 
Liberia. 
Others 


Total  

Preliminary.  ^ 


1951 
1,000 
pounds 

93 
6 
25 
23 
190 
160 
177 
17 
62 
27 

80 

11 

2,993 

20,520 
l,97h 
9 

293 

20 
17 
k 
11 

7 
21 


1952 
1,000 
pounds 


39 
5 

27 

19 
238 
250 
1U3 

15 
106 

28 

"50 


307 

13 

Uh 

30 
9 

37 


1953 
1,000 
pounds 


35 
n 

16 
18 
30U 
329 
I6k 
23 
76 

31 
6 

h9 
830 


3h6 
990 
53 
23 
17 
lii 

9 
3U8 


195U 
1,000 
pounds 


5ii 
7 

313 
255 

96 

19 
233 

2k 
6 

98 


120 
216 
255 


15 
333 

"59 

52 


1 
70 


1955  1/ 

1,000 

pounds 

5ii 
12 
50 
50 
167 
332 
139 
19 
108 
32 
23 
U2 
60 
183 
183 

7,h6k 

11 
26 
319 

"26 

95 
2,771 
7 
20 

222 


26,7ltO  t  1>363  t  3^707  i  2,239  i  12,la5 
Includes  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 


J/   Less  than  500  pounds. 

Prepared  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Compiled  from  Foreign 
Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  and  official  records 
of  the  Census. 
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MALTED  MILK  COMPOUNDS  AND  MIXES 
United  States  Exports  by  Country  of  Destination 
/Jinual  1951-55 


Country 

:  1951 

:  1952 

:  1953 

:  1951i 

:1955  1/ 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

Canada  2/ 

:         7  . 

r  21 

:  19 

:  30 

5  lil 

Costa  Rica 

:  23 

:  52 

:  67 

:  li5 

:  11 

El  Salvador 

:  32 

:        50  . 

:  50 

:  28 

:  15 

Guatemala 

:  62 

:  72 

:  70 

:  56 

:  6ii 

Honduras 

:  39 

:  US 

:  57 

:  65 

:  22 

Mexico 

:  U2 

:  hh 

:  50 

:  21 

:  U6 

Nicaragua 

\  26 

:  21 

'  35 

:  18 

\  2 

Panaraa 

:  68 

i  57 

:  7U 

5  53 

76 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

:  52 

:  ii9 

:  6ii 

:  U6 

:  36 

Barbados 

1 

:  h 

:  1 

:  li 

:  2 

Berriuda 

:  18 

:  5 

!  3 

Cuba 

!  186 

202 

:  235 

:  260 

••k  ri  A 

:  383 

Curacao  Nl-JI  : 

2iiO  . 

169 

:  210 

IZL 

\  86 

Dominican  Republic  : 

60 

!          9k  ' 

:  76 

!  83 

:  50 

Haiti  : 

33  : 

U5  : 

36 

'  ii2 

:  2li 

Jamaica  : 

1 

h  ' 

— 

:  19 

;  6 

:  17 

Belgium 

:  18 

:  31 

f  la 

Arabian  States  : 

25  : 

25  : 

:  6 

— 

Iran  ; 

lOU  : 

7  ! 

:       17  . 

;  12 

:  2li 

British  Maliora 

:     o6k  i 

'  U90  ! 

Ceylon  : 

3,039  : 

.  2,056  ; 

926  : 

1,186  i 

'  l,361i 

Hong  Kong 

8  : 

U6  : 

li  : 

7  : 

16 

India  : 

76o  : 

73  : 

16 

Philippine  Republic  ; 

707  ! 

750  : 

1,116  : 

1,039  ! 

'  1,563 

Bolivia  ! 

16  : 

31  ' 

lo  : 

2 

British  Guiana  : 

h  i 

1 

h  ! 

li  ! 

5  J 

3 

Colombia  j 

38  : 

o 

0  : 

11  : 

15  J 

li? 

Ecuador  : 

lo  ; 

27  ! 

!           25  ! 

15  s 

13 

Peru  : 

kS  : 

6  : 

12  S 

6  J 

7 

Uruguay  • 

hi  • 

7  ' 

lu  : 

0 

Venezuela  : 

813  : 

U90  \ 

12  : 

UO  : 

liO 

Belgian  Cong6  : 

h  : 

8  : 

1  : 

10 

Liberia  j 

li  : 

8  J 

1  : 

3  ! 

6 

Mozanbique  : 

27  : 

21  : 

2li  : 

19  : 

li3 

Others  : 

105  : 

ii2  : 

73  : 

27  : 

206 

Total  : 

7.310  ! 

5.023  \ 

3.332  S 

3.322  \ 

U.280 

1/  Preliminary,  2/  Includes  Newfoundland  and  Labrador* 
2/    If  any,  under  "Others",    k/   Less  than  500  pounds. 


Prepared  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,    Compiled  from  Foreign 
Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  and  official  records 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census e 
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ICE  CREAM  POWDER  IffiC 
United  States  Exports  by  Country  of  Destination 
/jinual  1951-55 


1 

Country  ' 

1 

1951  : 

1952 

195^  . 

:    195ii  . 

:i9^5  1/ 

1,000  ■ 

1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  poxonds' 

'  1,000 

'  pounds' 

pounds ' 

pounds ' 

'•  poiinds 

Canada  2/ 

i      38  ' 

:       68  ' 

:  30 

20  : 

:  37 

Costa  Rica  : 

3  ' 

7 

:  8 

:       18  ' 

•  2 

El  Salvador  : 

17  • 

16  ' 

:         7  : 

:        23  ■ 

7 

Guatonala 

I       62  • 

h3  ' 

:       56  : 

U5  : 

78 

Honduras 

I  20 

'  35 

:  3 

:  18 

:  6 

ilexico 

31 

:  102 

•  56 

:  23 

:  10 

Nicaragua 

'  3 

:  8 

:  3 

:  12 

12 

Panana 

'  3h 

:  25 

:  ^68 

'  U8 

3h 

Bahai.ias 

•        7  ' 

.       35  ■ 

h9 

:  8U 

'  63 

Bcrriiuda 

:  16 

:  20 

•  Ih 

•  3 

Cuba 

!  23 

:  127 

'  la 

•  31 

:  22 

Curacao  MIJI 

:      ll|2  . 

203  ' 

:  126 

:  lOU 

:  lOh 

Dominican  Republic 

:  23 

'  3 

:  8 

Haiti 

:  10 

:  10 

'  13 

:  39 

:  . 

iiTabian  States 

!      206  ; 

269  ! 

329  ! 

1      239  : 

:  37 

Lebanon  : 

-  : 

3  ! 

2 

!  18 

:  60 

Hong  Kong  ; 

29  : 

16  I 

13 

I  19 

!  19 

Indonesia  ; 

!         3  : 

9  ! 

10  ! 

'   6  : 

2 

Japan  ; 

:  9h 

-    107  ! 

106  : 

19  : 

5 

Philippine  Republic 

:       Qh  ! 

35  ; 

29  : 

:  19 

:  23 

Thailand  : 

kO  i 

hk  : 

77  ! 

75  i 

2U 

Colonbia 

:       17  ' 

15  : 

1  ! 

22  1 

8 

Peru 

5  : 

2  ; 

3  ! 

3 

Surinam 

:       12  ' 

!       18  : 

:        20  ! 

;        6  i 

18 

Venezuela 

:     liiO  . 

•  133 

:       19  1 

:         5  ! 

3 

Belgian  Congo  : 

11  : 

21  : 

20 

:  22 

!  21 

Liberia 

!       20  . 

21  ' 

:        liO  . 

1          10  ! 

!  1 

Mozcinbique  : 

7  : 

7  : 

2  : 

3 

Others 

:      262  ; 

:  31 

i|2 

.     "66  i 

117 

Total 

!  1,35U  ' 

1,U36  ' 

:  1,186  • 

:  l.Oiili  i 

•  730 

T/  Preliminary,  ^  Includes  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 
3/   Less  than  500  pounds. 


Prepared  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,    Compiled  from  Foreign 
Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  and  official  records 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
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INFANT  AND  DIETETIC  FOOD,  KELK  BASE 
United  States  Exports  by  Country  of  Destination 
y.verage  1935-39,  ^Jmual  1951-55 


:  Average 

:1955  2/ 

Country 

:1935-39: 

1951  : 

:  1952  5 

!  1953 

:  1951i 

!  1,000 
;  pounds ! 

I  1^000 
'  pounds  ! 

;  1,000 

•  pounds ' 

J  1,000 

:  1,000 
;  pounds 

■  1  000 

»  pounds 

;  pounds 

:  1/ 

British  Honduras 

us 

:           2  . 

:         2  , 

1 

Canadc  3/ 

:  2li3 

:  2ii 

s  170 

:  166 

:       196  ! 

:  131{ 

Costa  Rice. 

:        27  ' 

:  lltO 

:  177 

:  17U 

;  139 

:  312 

El  Salvador  ! 

9 

:  lii2 

:  199 

:  192 

:  239 

:  2ii5 

Guatenala 

18  : 

259 

'  253 

:  29li 

Honduras 

:  28 

:  80 

I  89 

:  89 

►  \^y 

:  125 

!  Ihl 

Mexico 

:        76  : 

1,273  ; 

698  : 

1,310  . 

700  ; 

:  7U1; 

Nicaragua 

:  5 

:  33 

:  ia 

:  35 

:  102 

:  137 

Panama 

:  119 

136  : 

lli3  : 

138  : 

I5h  : 

381 

Panana  Canal  Zone  j 

h// 

108  . 

:  237 

:  27 

!            18  ! 

t  50 

Bahcinas  ; 

5  : 

h  : 

17  : 

Bemuda 

:  30 

:  6 

:  2 

:  9 

•             7  ; 

7 

Cuba 

:  191 

:  585 

:  U63 

:  380 

:  il35 

5  Uii2 

Curacao  IMl 

:  62 

:  89 

:  no 

:  103 

:       109  : 

:  106 

Doininican  Republic 

:  23 

:        91  . 

102  ; 

95  ! 

111  ! 

109 

Haiti 

:  10 

•  53 

:  5l4 

:  59 

65  : 

77 

Jamaica 

:  61 

:  6/ 

Trinidad  &  Tobago 

•  39 

12 

Belgium 

.      6/  ; 

22 

70  . 

97 

t         92  i 

152 

Greece 

:  1 

11 

:  2 

J  5 

Italy 

■ 

:  2 

:  25 

:         10  J 

"50 

Portugal  ! 

3  ! 

7  ! 

2 

Turkey 

r         2  ' 

:       "l5  ' 

!  10 

:  18 

:       '  U  i 

:  37 

United  Kingdom  ! 

.      158  ! 

2  : 

9  : 

/irabian  States 

h 

1       5  = 

"  6  ' 

:           5  1 

7X 

Iran  : 

■  ^  : 

100  J 

20  : 

28  : 

38  ; 

52 

Iraq 

I  1 

J       89  : 

96  : 

157  ! 

195 

Israel 

:  lii 

36  ■ 

:  66 

15  • 

:         22  i 

9 

Lebanon 

ii  : 

19  : 

15  : 

20 

Syria 

I  1 

:  2 

;        3  : 

17  i 

:          6  J 

1 

9 

Continued 
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IIFANT  AND  DIETETIC  FOOD,  MILK  BASE 
United  States  2xports  by  Country  of  Destination 
Average  1935-39,  iJinual  1951-55 
(Continued) 


•1955  2/ 

19^1 

•    1952  ' 

1953 

:  195U 

'  1  000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 
•  nounds 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 
•  nounds 

:  1,000 
•  iDOunds 

r  nounds 

1/ 

7 

1 08  < 

111 

10 

20 

21 

>  ^X 

:       82  ' 

110 

ill 

nil 

28  ' 

4LVJ  4 

97  • 

20 

7 

e^^o 

27 

1  009 

77  ■ 

111 

6/  ' 

2  • 

h 

2  ' 

11 

0 
c 

■     '  h 

R 

221 

'    1  li08 

hl6 

'    1  li87 

71'i 

•   1  166 

lil9 

708 

Thailand 

:  lii 

:  175 

r      193  ' 

399 

:        318  : 

:  lliiii 

j'.T*  ^7  p  n  +.  T  n  r 

:  176 

80 

:       360  ; 

1 

86 

:  8L 

:  L7 

:         77  ' 

28 

C.4UJ.X  4 

:          7  : 

1  ii66 

722  : 

196*  ' 

llil  : 

12I1 

Chile 

:  h 

h 

:  U2 

;  1 

:          1'  ; 

3 

Colomhi?'  : 

170  : 

757 

552 

:        79I1  : 

•             1  ✓'4  • 

•        1  693 

Ecuador 

:  5 

99 

:      129  : 

237  : 

lli5  : 

268 

Peru 

J  97 

:  301 

:  325 

:  317 

:       190  : 

196 

Surinam  : 

3/  : 

1 

2  : 

7  : 

2  : 

2 

Uruguay  : 

13  ' 

108 

:      168  : 

lh6 

:       lli3  : 

12U 

Venezuela  : 

921  : 

•  2,826 

:  3,088  : 

3,09U 

:    3,lUi4  : 

3,267 

/jigola  i 

i/  = 

!  3 

:         1  : 

1  : 

9  : 

29 

Belgian  Congo  ; 

1 J 

U 

t         9  : 

6  ! 

3 

Egypt  : 

3  ! 

7 

:       19  : 

66  : 

"89  \ 

88 

Liberia  j 

1  : 

h  ' 

r         6  : 

6/  : 

5  : 

2 

Mozambique  ; 

11  • 

6 

6  : 

3  ! 

6/  : 

11 

Union  of  So,  Africa  : 

63  : 

1U2 

:      l6ii  : 

307  • 

227  : 

323 

Others  : 

208 

20 

:        21  - 

82 

3U  i 

3li 

Total  ; 

3,202 

'  11.103 

\  9.261 ; 

11.332  \ 

10,269  i 

13,715 

1/    Includes  Malted  Ililk,  etc,    2/    Prelirainary,    3/    Includes  Newfound- 
land and  Labrador,    ]x/    Included  with  Republic  of  Panama,    ^    If  any, 
under  "Others",    6/    Less  than  500  pounds. 


Prepared  in  Foreign  Agricultiiral  Service,  Compiled  from  Foreign  Cornraerce 
and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  and  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 
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UICCTED  STATES  TRADE  IN  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
AVERAGE  193^-39  and  ANNUALLY  19$!-$^ 

CONTENTS 

Page 

Summnry,  ,  ,   1 

Br.ckground  of-  Dairy  Products  Trade,,..,.,  ,  ,,   2 

Shipments  to  Territories  ,  •••  2 

Exports  of  Dairy  Products ,,,,,,,  ,  6 

Relief  Exports   6 

Import  Controls  of  Dairy  Products  ,,,,  11 

Imports  of  Daily  Products   13 

TABLES  Al^ro  CH/iRTS 

Dairy  Products:  Value  of  U,  S,  Exports  &  Imports,  Average  193^-39  and 

1950-55  (chart)  ;   1 

Shipments  of  Dciry  Products  to  Territories  and  Possessions,  19^+0-55... •  3 
T/jhole  ililk  Equivalent  of  United  States  Trade  in  iiillc.  Cream  and  Dairy 

Products  in  Relation  to  Production  1935-55.   3 

U.S.  Trade  in  iiLlk  and  Dairy  Products  (chart  ),•,.,.,,  ,.,.«,.•  h 

Reported  Exports  &  Imports  of  Principal  Dairy  Products,  U,S,  1920-55...  5 
U.  S.  Exports  of  Selected  Dairy  Products  by  Type  of  Shipment  19U9-55...  G 
Shipments  of  Dairy  Products  under  Section  iil6,  by  Co\intry  of  Destina- 
tion  10 

Status  of  jDnports  of  Dairy  Products  Under  Section  22,,,,  ; 12 

Total  Exports  of  rlilk.  Cream  and  Dairy  Products,  i.verage  1935-39, 

i'jmual  1951-55  ;  ;  ;   lii 

TotaJL  Imports  of  ?Iilk,  Crerjn  and  Dairj'-  Products,  i.verage  1935-39, 

ijinuai  1951-55  ;  ;   16 

Imports  by  Country  of  Origin^  ..vcrage  1935-39,  iJinual  1951-55  J 

Butter   18 

Cheese : 

/J.1  cheese  ,  »••  19 

Cheddajr,  Swiss  and  Romano,  •  ..,•..,*..,«••  20 

Percorino j  Reggiano,  Parmesan,  Provolone  and  Roquefort, .k.i^i  21 

Blue  Mold,  Edam  and  Gouda,  Sbrinz  ,  ;  22 

Other   23 

Processed  ioLlk: 

Dried  IJhole,  Dried  Skimmed,  Dried  Buttermilk  and  Dried  Creain, ......  2k 

Casein  ,  ;  «««4«<4«.  25 

Exports  by  Country  of  Destination,  j.verage  1935-39,  -nnual  19531-554., • 

Evaportted  iiilk, '  Condensed  I lilk  ««««««  26 

Dried  VJliole  f'xMc,  Nonfat  Dry  I'lilk  Solids   2? 

Butter   28 

Cheese: 

13.1  Cheese   29 

Cheddar  (Natural)   30 

Processed  Cheddar  ,  .,,«.«.,«  *•  31 

Halted  ililk  Compounds  and  ItLxes  ,  , .  •  32 

Ice  Cream  Powder  Ilix,  .•••««•«<   33 

Infant  and  Dietetic  Food,  Ililk  Base   3h 

Prepared  by  Dairy  and  Poultry  Division,  FAS,  June  1955 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 


FORE  ^^(J^JUTURAL  Sf^VtCE 

WASHINGT^ON,  D  C 


FD  6-56 


U.  S.  OEPARTMEWT  OF  AGMCULTURE 


WORLD  OUTPUT  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS, 
FIP.3T  QUARTER,  19^6 


June  29,  19^6 


Factory  production  of  butter,  cheese  end  dried  milk  was  up,  canned  milk 
production  was  dovm  in  the  major  producing  countries  in  the  first  quarter  of 
19^6,  compared  with  the  same  quarter  of  1955. 

Conditions  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  were  generally  favorable  for  pro- 
duction.   Pasture  growth  was  good  in  New  Zealand  and  dairy  production  was  main- 
tained at  a  satisfactory  level.    Rainfall  was  above  normal  in  most  districts  of 
Australia  and  pastures  and  feeds  were  in  excellent  condition  to  promote  pro- 
duction. 

In  some  countries  of  VJestem  Europe,  production  was  hampered  by  continued 
cold  weather  which  retarded  pastures. 

Despite  changeable  weather  conditions  in  various  sections  of  both  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  first  quai*tcr  milk  production  was  well  above  that  of  a  year 
ago. 

Factory  butter  production  in  the  January-March  quarter,  1956,  increased  9 
percent  over  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1955,    Output  in  New  Zealand  ran  well 
above  that  of  a  year  ago,  reflecting  the  larger  quantity  of  nilk  available  for 
butter  production.    In  Australia  also,  supplies  for  butter  manufacture  were 
heavier  and  butter  production  showed  a  marked  gain  over  the  same  months  a  year 
earlier. 


In  Denmark,  the  quantity  of  milk  handled  by  dairies  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1956  was  slightly  greater  than  in  the  comparable  period  last  year,    Uith  less 
milk  required  for  other  uses,  the  quantity  available  for  butter  manufacture  rose 
considerably.    Output  of  butter  in  the  Netherlands  showed  a  marked  increase  over 
the  previous  year,  due  to  increased  supplies. 

Deliveries  to  creameries  in  Ireland  were  higher  than  a  year  ago,  and  butter 
production  was  up.    In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  increased  milk  production  was 
absorbed  mainly  in  manufacturing  outlets,  vrhere  much  of  the  surplus  went  into 
butter.    Production  was  down  in  Norway  and  Sweden  in  this  period. 

In  both  Canada  and  the  United  States,  butter  production  throughout  the 
quarter  gained  substantially  over  the  earlier  year. 
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Cheese  production  in  the  opening  quarter  of  19^6  tras  6  percent  above  the 
corresponding  quarter  ofl9^5»    Considerably  larger  quantities  of  cheese  were  pro- 
duced in  the  Netherlands,  Norway  and  Sweden  than  a  year  ago.    An  increase  in 
manufactiiring  supplies  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  reflected  in  higher  cheese  output 
compared  with  a  year  ago.    Production  declined  in  Denmark.    Both  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  also  reported  decreased  production  in  the  first  quarter.    In  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  cheese  production  was  heavier  than  in  the  opening  quarter 
1955. 

Production  of  canned  milk  (condensed  and  evaporated)  was  just  below  the  1955 
level,    A  decline  in  output  of  evaporated  milk  in  the  Netherlands  was  offset  by  an 
increase  in  condensed  whole  and  condensed  skimmed  milk.    Most  types  of  canned  milk 
were  produced  in  greater  quantity  in  Canada  in  the  first  quarter  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  last  year;  the  increase  was  most  pronounced  for  evaporated 
whole  milk.    In  the  United  States,  the  decline  in  evaporated  milk  production 
brought  overall  canned  milk  output  below  the  level  of  the  earlier  year. 

Dried  milk  production  in  the  first  three  months  of  1956  rose  l6  percent  over 
the  preceding  year.    Total  dried  milk  output  was  up  in  the  Netherlands,  where  con- 
siderably more  dried  whole  milk  was  manufactured  than  in  January-March,  1955« 
Larger  quantities  of  both  dried  whole  milk  and  non-fat  dry  milk  solids  were  pro- 
duced in  Sweden  than  in  the  previous  year.    Canada's  gain  in  overall  output  was 
due  to  the  increase  in  production  of  non-fat  dry  millc  solids.    Total  output  of 
dried  milk  in  the  United  States  was  up  in  this  quarter. 

Current  Conditions  Abroad 

Australia;-  The  prospect  is  favorable  for  production  of  milk  and  dairy 
products , 

New  Zealand;-  Pasture  growth  is  generally  good  and  the  outlook  for  winter  feed 
supplies  is  bright, 

Deronark;-   Frosts  and  low  temperatures  delayed  the  start  of  the  grazing  season. 

The  Netherlands;-  Conditions  for  production  appear  to  be  generally  good. 

France ;-  Pastures  will  be  late,  due  to  inadequate  rainfall. 

Ireland;-  Despite  some  deterioration  of  pastures,  milk  production  is  holding 
up  fairly  well. 

The  United  Kingdom;-  Livestock  are  in  good  condition.    In  spite  of  the  dry 
weather,  milk  production  appears  to  be  running  ahead  of  last  year. 

Canada;-  Although  weather  conditions  have  been  imfavorable  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  milk  production  continues  to  increase  compared  with  a  year  earlier. 

iPsuiimary  of"  this'  information  was  published  in 
Foreign  Crops  and  MarketSp 
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Butter 

World  butter  production  declined  slightly  in  1955.    The  estimated  output  of 
9,510  million  pounds  was  56  million  pounds  less  than  195U  production  and  only 
92  percent  of  the  average  world  production  for  the  prewar  period. 


The  bulk  of  the  decline  in  butter  production  was  registered  in  the  United 
States— the  world's  largest  butter -producing  nation;  United  States  production 
of  1,551  million  pounds  of  butter  in  1955  represented  a  drop  of  77  million  pounds 
frcan  the  195U  output.    In  spite  of  a  higher  milk  production  in  1955,  the  United 
States  had  a  better  balance  between  production  and  consumption  of  milk,  which 
was  reflected  in  less  milk  going  to  factory  uses,  particularly  buttermaking. 


Canada  showed  a  slight  gain  in  butter  output,  while  Cuban  production  remained 
the  same.    Other  North  American  countries  showed  a  small  net  decline  in  production. 
Total  production  in  the  area  in  1955  stood  at  less  than  75  percent  of  prewar,  due 
primarily  to  the  decline  in  U,  S,  output  from  the  1935-39  average, 

Europe,  which  annually  supplies  slightly  less  than  one-half  of  the  world 
butter  production,  also  showed  a  decline  of  just  over  1  percent  from  195U  with  a 
total  estimated  output  of  U,575  million  pounds.    The  loss  in  the  area  was  confined 
primarily  to  Western  European  countries.    Adverse  weather  conditions  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  affected  milk  production  and  resulted  in  smaller  supplies 
going  to  butter,  although  increased  use  of  milk  for  cheese  was  also  a  factor  in 
some  countriese    Denmark  and  the  Netherlands,  both  prcaninent  e:q)orters  of  butter, 
showed  the  largest  declines  in  Europe,    The  two  Vfestern  European  countries  show- 
ing increases  over  195U,  Greece  and  Italy,  were  largely  unaffected  by  the  adverse 
weather  of  late  1955* 

Eastern  European  butter  production  was  up  norc  than  6.5  percent,  c2ug 
largely  to  the  expanded  factory  output  in  the  Soviet  Union;  factory  production 
in  Russia  was  reported  at  1,03-2  million  pounds,  an  l8-percent  increase  over  195U» 

Total  butter  manufacture  in  Europe  is  still  less  than  9h  percent  of  the 
prewar  butter  production  because  Eastern  Europe  produced  only  about  8l  percent 
of  its  1935-39  average  output.    In  VJestern  European  countries  butter  production 
remained  above  the  prewar  level,  in  spite  of  the  general  decline  in  1955  milk 
production. 

For  the  fourth  consecutive  year,  Oceania,  butter  production  showed  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year;  total  output  of  90U  million  pounds  was  65  million  pounds 
over  195U.    In  1955,  both  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  primary  butter  exporters. 
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Estimated  World  Butter  Production,  1/  Averages  193ii-38,  19ij6-50,  Annual  1952-1955 


Continent  and  Country 

Average 

Average 

1952 

1953 

195U 

1955  2/ 

193ii-38 

19U6-50 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Mllion 

T'lillion 

Million 

Pounds 

Poland  3 

Pounds 

'  Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

North  America 

3/ 

3U8 

331 

306 

326 

•  334 

!  338 

2,210 

1,596 

l,a02 

1,607 

1,628 

!  1,^^51 

3/ 

h 

3 

3 

k 

!  5 

5 

21 

22 

21 

21 

21 

20 

2,583 

1,952 

1,732 

1,958 

1,968 

l,91ii 

South  America 

66 

101 

102 

127 

13U 

!  126 

72 

90  • 

102 

99 

lOh 

■105 

5/ 

2 

6/             k  ! 

k 

k 

h 

5/  3 

•1/ 

2 

5  • 

8 

8 

ij  7 

1 

3  ■ 

3 

.  k 

6 

6 

29 

•    17  • 

17 

17 

17 

18 

172 

220 

23t) 

259 

27ii 

265 

Europe 

Austria  

Belgium   

Denmark   

Finland   

France   

Sermany,  IJestem  ,  

Greece  13/   

Ireland   

Italy  

Luxembourg  hj   

Netherlands   

Non^ay  

Portugal  hj   

Sweden  

Switzerland   

United  Kingdom  

Yugoslavia  5/  16/   

Other  EuroTje  (including  U.3,S.R,5/ 
Total  Europe   

Africa 


Kenya  hj  U/   

Union  of  South  Africa 
Other  Africa  5/  18/  . . 
Total  Africa  18/  . . . , 


Asia,  -  Total  5/  13/. 


Oceania  y 

Australia  /  

New  Zealand   

Other  Oceania  5/ 
Total  Oceania  . . 


Estimated  World  Total  18/. 


i2/ 


12/ 
12/ 


ii6 
128 
319 

75 

407 

SUk 
o 

115 

106 

6 

156 
3ii 
3 

227 
37 
Ul 

i^Uio 
3,663 


65 
168 
3/iO 
137 
560 
667 

16 
110 
128 
8 

161 
•^6 
5 

212 
hB 
3k 
18 
l,ii75 
li,189 


2/ 


67 
193 
381 
IkO 
6o6 
710 

16 
119 
130 
9 

183 
UO 
6 

221 

52 
52 

23 

1,500 


3 

6 

9  • 

7 

10 

5/  11 

kl 

57 

70 

73 

81 

86 

73 

Hk  ' 

nu  • 

115 

125 

130 

117 

177 

193  • 

195 

216 

227 

1,773 

1,600  • 

1,620 

1,625 

1,625 

1,625 

U37 

365 

3U3 

361 

ia3 

1*59 

379  ' 

359 

Uii8  t            IM  : 

U21  " 

k 

5  ■ 

5  1 

5  ■ 

5 

816 

728 

796 

810  • 

839  • 

901* 

10,3U5 

8,3UO  • 

8,766  : 

9,295  • 

9,566  ■ 

9,510 

2/ 


71 

201 
399 
lUU 
657 
71*8 

19 
130 
136 

10 
180 

35 
6 

208 
61* 
69 
22 
1,525 
U,62U 


1/  Includes  farm  butter.  2/  Preliminary,  3/  Average  1935-3?.  U/  Creamerj'-  butter  only. 
6/  Average  191*9-50.    7/    Average  1937-39.    ^Average  1936-33. 


_  5/  Estimated, 

_  9/  Average  1936-39.    10/  Average  1935-38, 

11/  ^ears  ending  June  30.    12/  Average  191*8-50.    13/  Made  from  the  milk  of  caws,  buff aloe,  sheep  and  goats, 
H*/  Average  1933-37.    15/  For  1939.    16/  Made  from  the  milk  of  cows,  sheep  and  goats,    17/  Years  ending 
August  31,    18/  Includes  product  weignt  of  ghee  in  those  countries  i-rtiere  ghee  production  is  common,  especially 
India,  Turkey,  Egypt  qnd  other  I-liddle  and  Far  Eastern  cotintries. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Prep^^red  or  estimated  from  official  statistics,  reports  of  Agricultural  Attaches, 
and  other  U,  3,  renresentatives  abroad,  and  other  ini'ormation,    JunelS,  1956. 
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showed  gains J  Australia's  production  was  11  percent  above  195U,  while  New  Zealandb 
output  was        percent  greater.    New  Zealand's  increase  in  butter  output  reversed 
a  3-year  decline;  the  gain  was  due,  in  part,  to  better  weather  conditions  and 
higher  milk  output  and  in  part  to  a  diversion  from  cheese  and  processed  milk 
products. 

Butter  production  in  Oceania  rose  above  the  prewar  level  in  19$k;  with  the 
increased  output  in  1955,  production  was  more  than  10  percent  greater  than  the 
prewar  average. 

With  estimated  production  remaining  at  the  previous  year's  level  in  India 
and  Pakistan,  butter  output  in  Asia  showed  no  change  in  1955.    In  Africa,  good 
weather  during  1955  and  large  numbers  of  animals  milked  resulted  in  higher  milk 
production  and  an  increased  butter  output.    In  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  some 
of  the  gain  in  butter  was  made  at  the  expense  of  milk  going  to  other  processing. 

While  Asia's  production  of  butter  and  ghee  is  still  somewhat  lower  than  the 
prewar  period,  African  output  during  1955  was  almost  double  the  estimated  average 
for  the  prewar  years. 

Cheese 

The  year  1955  marked  the  seventh  consecutive  year  in  which  cheese  production 
showed  a  net  gain  in  the  2k  reporting  countries.     The  net  increase  was  small; 
the  5,379  million  pounds  recorded  in  1955  was  only  12  million  pounds  more  than 
that  reported  for  195U» 

The  increase,  however,  xras  made  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  9  countries  showed 
declines  in  cheese  output,  some  of  which  were  extremely  heavy.    The  largest  loss, 
both  absolutely  and  relatively,  was  recorded  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  the 
production  of  liil  million  pounds  of  cheese  was  U.2  million  pounds,  or  23  percent, 
under  the  195U  level.    The  decline  in  cheese  as  well  as  butter  was  attributed  to 
the  reduced  milk  supplies  resulting  from  inclement  weather  and  a  greater  utiliza- 
tion of  milk  in  fluid  uses  and  condensing  operations, 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  also  showed  large  relative  declines  of  the  total 

1955  cheese  production    of  89  and  212  million  pounds  respectively;  both  were 

more  than  10  percent  under  the  195U  output.    In  both  instances  the  declining 
cheese  production  was  due  mainly  to  a  shift  to  butter. 

The  production  of  cheese  in  1955  declined  in  both  Canaaa  and  the  United 
States,    The  decline  of  30  million  pounds  to  1,353  million  pounds  in  1955  in  the 
United  States  was  due,  as  also  in  the  case  of  butter,  to  a  more  favorable  balance 
between  milk  production  and  consumption.    The  increased  use  of  fluid  milk  and 
more  milk  going  to  butter  in  1955  was  responsible  for  Canada's  decline  of  6,5  per- 
cent in  cheese  production  to  8?  million  pounds. 


»5- 

The  European  countries  showing  declining  cheese  production  in  19^^ — Finland, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  United  Kingdom—^ll  had  lowered  milk  production  and,  with 
the  exception  of  Norway  which  maintained  its  195U  level,  smaller  butter  production 
totals*    All  the  other  European  countries  showed  gains  in  cheese  production — some 
of  a  substantial  nature,    Denmark,  Germany,  Ireland,  and  the  Netherlands  had 
lower  milk  production  levels  in  1955  and  reported  lower  butter  production  figures; 
consequently,  the  gains  in  cheese  were  due  in  some  measure  to  diversion  of  milk 
from  butter  to  cheese,    Denmark,  for  example,  had  a  lii-million-pound  gain  (7.8 
percent)  to  193  million  pounds  of  cheese  in  1955;  yet  milk  production  was  down 
almost  5  percent,  and  butter  production  more  than  8  percent. 

In  contrast,  Belgium  and  Switzerland  had  greater  milk  production  to  go  with 
the  larger  cheese  output  and  smaller  production  of  butter.    Cheese  manufactured 
in  Belgium  totaled  2k  million  pounds  in  1955,  1  million  more  than  that  reported 
for  195U»    Switzerland  production  jumped  12  million  pounds  to  133  million  pounds 
in  1955 » 

Italy  and  Greece,  both  of  which  had  increased  milk  and  butter  production  in 
1955,  also  showed  considerable  gains  in  cheese,    Italy's  output  of  768  million 
ounds  in  1955  represented  a  26-million-pound  increase  (about  3.5  percent)  over 
95U.    The  lo-million-pound  increase  in  Greece  to  158  million  pounds  represented 
a  gain  of  aljnost  13  percent. 

The  loss  in  total  cheese  production  in  1955  in  Uruguay,  as  well  as  the 
decline  in  butter,  was  due  primarily  to  a  smaller  milk  production  during  the  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Union  of  South  Africa  had  an  increase  in  milk  output,  but 
cheese  production  remained  unchanged  because  of  a  greater  utilization  of  milk  in 
butter  manufacture. 

In  ccmparison  v;ith  the  prewar  period,  total  production  of  5,379  million 
pounds  of  cheese  in  1955  in  the  2h  countries  represented  a  net  gain  of  52,5 
percent  over  the  193U-38  period.    Only  3  countries,  Canada,  Uruguay,  and  Austria, 
whose  combined  cheese  production  in  1955  represented  less  than  2,5  percent  of 
the  2H-country  total,  showed  lower  production.    In  several  instances,  cheese 
production  in  1955  "was  more  than  double  the  prewar  output.    The  United  States  has 
gained  710  million  pounds  (more  than  110  percent)  in  cheese  production  since 
prewar,  and  now  produces  more  than  25  percent  of  the  2U-country  total  cheese 
output,    Italy  shows  the  next  largest  absolute  increase;  the  gain  of  2kk  million 
pounds  put  Italian  cheese  production  in  1955  at  li|6  percent  of  the  prewar  output. 

Of  the  large  cheese  producers,  Argentina  showed  the  greatest  relative  gain 
since  prewar.    The  276  million  pounds  produced  in  1955  was  more  than  UOO  percent 
of  the  68  million  pounds  reported  during  the  prewar  period. 


The  above  report  is  one  of  a  regularly  scheduled  series  on  world  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee  on  Foreign  Crops 
and  Livestock  Statistics,    It  is  based  in  part  upon  reports  of  Agricultural 
Attaches  and  other  U,  S,  representatives  abroad. 
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MILK  PRODUCTION  AND  UTILIZATION  IN  PRINCIPAL  PRODUCING  COUNTRIES  IN  19^5 

The  postwar  upward  rise  in  milk  production  leveled  off  somewhat  during  19^5 
in  18  primary  producing  countries  with  total  production  of  3^6^293  million  pounds 
representing  a  gain  of  only  0»6  percent  over  195^« 

The  small  gain  was  accomplished  primarily  through  increased  output  in  North 
America  and  Oceania.    Unlike  19^k  when  weather  conditions  were  generally  favorable 
to  milk  production,  output  in  European  countries  in  1955  was  seriously  curtailed 
by  drought  and  inclement  weather,  particularly  during  the  last  part  of  the  year» 
C^ly  h  of  the  Ih  European  countries  showed  gains  in  production  from  19^h  and  in 
2  of  these,  Belgii^n  and  Switzerland,  the  gains  were  not  large.    Fairly  large 
increases  were  recorded  for  Italy  and  Greece,  but  these  coiintries  were  not 
appreciably  affected  by  the  adverse  fall-weather  conditions. 

Since  European  Droduction  in  1955  was  1,575  million  pounds  below  195i+,  the 
increase  in  output  in  1955  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  gain  of  7  percent  in 
Oceania  and  sli^tly  more  than  1  percent  in  North  America,    Increased  production 
in  each  area  amounted  to  more  than  1^600  million  pounds. 

Declines  in  production  were  relatively  large,  but  none  was  more  than  571 
million  pounds;  this  was  recorded  in  Denmark  and  represented  a  drop  of  li,8  percent 
from  19Sh  production,    Ireland^s  decline  of  U»5  percent  under  195^1-  levels  entailed 
a  drop  of  only  2hl  million  pounds.    This  absolute  loss  was  exceeded  by  the  losses 
of  France  {h^h  million  pounds),  the  United  Kingdom  (3^2  million  pounds)  and 
Germany  (322  million  pounds).    The  largest' absolute  increase  was  made  in  Australia 
where  a  gain  in  cow's  milk  production  of  1,355  million  pounds  amounted  to  a  10,8 
percent  rise  over  19^h»    However,  the  largest  relative  gain  was  made  in  Greece 
where  production  of  cow^s  milk  rose  from  587  million  pounds  in  1' '>k  to  701 
million  pounds,  an  increase  of  19#1|  percent.    The  United  States  increased  its 
cow's  milk  output  by  1,260  million  pounds,  representing  an  increase  of  1  percent 
in  1955  over  195U, 

Of  the  8  countries  showing  gains  in  production  from  19^h  to  1955,  3  recorded 
the  gains  solely  through  increased  production  per  cow;  these  coiintries  were  the 
United  States,  Belgium  and  New  Zealand,    Two,  Canada  and  Switzerland,  obtained 
their  higher  production  in  1955  through  greater  cow  nximbers  while  3>  Greece, 
Italy  and  Australia,  reported  their  gains  as  due  both  to  increased  output  per  cow 
and  larger  numbers  of  cows  being  milked.    Of  the  countries  showing  declines  in 
production,  only  the  Netherlands  and  Norway  recorded  increased  output  per  cow, 
A  summary  of  this  infonnation  was  published  in  thfe  May  21,  1956  issue  of 
Foreign  Crops  and  Markets. 
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Only  Sweden  and  Austria  produced  less  milk  in  19^5  than  during  the  prewar  period. 
For  all  countries  with  prewar  infomation,  1955  production  is  almost  17  percent 
over  that  of  prewar. 

Fluid  milk  utilization  increased  for  the  second  consecutive  yearj  in  1955 
such  use  increased  a  net  total  of  2,782  million  pounds  in  the  18  countries,  or 
1,052  million  pounds  more  than  the  net  total  gain  in  production*    The  gain  in 
fluid  use  was  made  at  least  partially  at  the  expense  of  butter  and  cheese;  milk 
used  in  butter  and  cheese  manufacture  declined  2,9i|i;  million  pounds  and  267 
million  pounds  respectively.    Fluid  milk  took  37«6  percent  of  total  production  of 
the  18  countries  in  1955  compared  to  37,0  percent  in  195l4.# 

Of  the  8  countries  showing  gains  in  total  production  7  registered  increased 
utilization  for  fluid  milk  purposes.    Only  Switzerland,  which  had  a  slight  up- 
turn in  production,  showed  less  milk  going  to  fluid  use  in  1955  than  in  195i;, 
Five  of  the  countries  -i^ich  had  smaller  production  outturns  in  1955  showed 
increases  in  fluid  milk  use;  these  were  Finland,  Germany,  Ireland,  Norway  and 
the  United  Kingdom,    France,  which  showed  a  production  decline,  maintained  its 
fluid  milk  use  at  the  195U  level*    Only  Austria,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark  and 
Sweden  had  lesser  quantities  of  milk  for  fluid  use  accompanying  their  production 
decline s»    In  no  instance,  however,  was  the  loss  more  than  3*5  percent  from  the 
195U  utilization. 

Of  the  countries  showing  increased  use  of  fluid  milk,  the  United  States  showed 
the  largest  absolute  gain,  2,300  million  pounds,  an  increase  of  3,7  percent  over 
195^4,    Neighboring  Canada  showed  a  slightly  larger  relative  gain  as  the  6,U03 
million  pounds  used  for  fluid  purposes  in  1955  represented  lOlj.,1  percent  of  the 
previous  year's  usoe    Greece,  however,  laid  claim  to  the  largest  relative  gain, 
the  392  million  pounds  of  cow's  milk  used  for  fluid  consumption  in  1955  was  12,3 
percent  higher  than  use  in  195ii» 

Fluid  milk  use  in  1955  inl7  of  lix)  countries  was  almost  one-third  more  than 
during  the  prewar  period  and  was  substantially  greater  than  the  estimated  20  per- 
cent gain  in  population  between  prewar  and  1955» 

The  year  1955  also  saw  a  reversal  of  the  three-year  climb  in  ndlk  supplies 
going  to  butter  manufacture.    In  1955  milk  utilized  for  butter  accounted  for 
12ij.,395  million  pounds  in  the  18  countries  as  compared  to  127,339  million  pounds 
in  19$h«    As  a  consequence,  the  proportion  of  milk  being  used  in  churning  butter 
dropped  to  3h»9  percent  of  all  milk  produced,  whereas  the  proportion  in  1951* 
was  35«9  percent, 

Italy,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  were  the  only  countries  diverting  more  milk 
to  churning  in  1955  than  in  195U«    Italy,  one  of  the  countries  showing  increased 
use,  is  a  net  importer  of  butter  and  the  increased  utilization  was  for  home 
consumption;  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  on  the  other  hand,  butter  is  an 
exported  item.    Increased  utilization  in  Australia  was  due  in  part  to  expanding 
milk  production  and  partly  to  diversion  of  milk  from  cheese  to  butter  production 
because  of  lower  returns  for  cheese  on  the  United  Kingdom  market.    The  9>l8li 
million  pounds  going  to  butter  ±n  Australia  in  1955  was  almost  20  percent  above 
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that  utilized  in  the  previous  year.    The  slight  increase  in  New  Zealand  utiliza- 
tion was  occasioned  in  part  by  an  encouraging  butter  market  situation  for  that 
country  outside  Great  Britain, 

As  a  result  of  the  overall  drop  in  milk  for  butter^  the  amount  now  going  to 
butter  in  the  countries  for  which  comparable  data  exist  was  only  89«6  percent  of 
the  prewar  quantity,  compared  with  91»7  percent  of  prewar  in  195U«    In  19$^ f 
10  of  the  countries  were  using  less  milk  for  butter  than  they  used  in  the  prewar 
period*    The  country  showing  the  largest  decline  was  the  United  States  which  in 
195^  used  only  30,79^  million  pounds  of  milk  for  buttermaking,  compared  to  hh,3(>3 
million  pounds  in  prewar,  a  drcp  of  more  than  30  percent*    France,  on  the  other- 
hand,  increased  its  use  of  milk  for  butter  by  almost  37  percent  over  the  prewar 
level. 

Milk  utilized  for  cheese  during  19^5  showed  a  slight  net  decline  of  267  million 
pounds  from  19^1;.    There  were  8  countries  which  increased  the  amounts  of  milk 
going  to  cheese  production  and  1,  France,  which  maintained  its  19$k  level  of 
utilization.    However,  the  absolute  increases,  of  which  Italy^s  was  the  largest 
at  233  million  pounds,  could  not  offset  the  heavier  declines  recorded  by  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  down  U$h  and  312  million  pounds  respectively, 
from  19$h» 

Oddly,  all  8  of  the  countries  showing  increased  use  of  milk  for  cheese  were 
from  Europe  and  $  of  them  showed  declines  in  total  milk  output^ 

Milk  going  to  cheese  manufacture  in  1955  in  those  countries  for  which  compar- 
able data  are  available  was  almost  l5ii  percent  of  prewar.    Only  three  countries, 
Canada,  Austria  and  Norway  reported  less  milk  going  to  cheese  in  1955  than  in  the 
prewar  period.    Several  countries,  among  them  the  United  States,  have  more  than 
doubled  the  amount  of  millc  going  to  cheese  in  that  time  j  Denmark  now  utilizes  383 
percent  of  the  prewar  quantity  used. 

Other  uses  of  milic,  particularly  condensed,  evaporated  and  powdered  milk  pro- 
duction, registered  a  gain  of  9  percent  over  195^5  in  1955,  26,677  million  pounds 
of  milk  were  reoortcd  used  for  these  purposes  as  compared  to  25,070  million  pounds 
in  195i|«    United  States  processors  used  966  million  pounds  more  than  the  16,769 
million  pounds  used  in  195ii»    Canada  used  another  ll6  million  pounds  over  the 
previous  year,  an  increase  of  about  8,6  percent.    Both  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Netherlands  utilized  about  1,700  million  pounds  of  milk  for  processing,  increases 
of  about  19  percent  for  1955  over  195U.    The  only  substantial  decline  was  found 
in  ^'vustralia  where  only  626  million  pounds  was  utilized  for  processed  products  com- 
pared with  75U  million  pounds  in  19^h» 

Milk  fed  to  livestock  in  1955  was  up  1,9  percent  over  195U  levels.  Declines 
in  North  /jncrica  and  Oceania  were  offset  by  a  net  gain  in  Europe  where  6  countries 
increased  the  amounts  fed  back  to  livestock.  

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural  pro- 
duction approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee  on  Foreign  Crops 
and  Livestock  Statistics,    It  is  based  in  part  upon  reports  of  U,S,  foreign  agri- 
cultural officers. 
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Introduction 

There  continues  to  be  a  potential  max-ket  for  large  quantities  of 
dairy  products  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East»    2j  The  per-capita  availa- 
bility of  milk  and  milk  products  is  low,  according  to  United  States 
standards.    However,  such  factors  as  food  habits,  income,  governmental 
attitude,  and  desire  to  protect  local  supplies  of  milk  must  be  considered 
in  determining  the  extent  to  which  the  market  can  be  developed,  and  the 
time  such  development  will  require. 

This  report  is  limited  to  those  countx-ieo  where  practical  and  feasi- 
ble prospccta  exist  for  either  "'Jipplementing  the  normal  m.ilk  supply  with 
reconbined  milk  and  dairy  products  or  by  establishing  a  plant  for  recom- 
bining  operations. 

EGYPT 

Cairo,  with  a  population  of  between  2,500,COO  and  3,000,000,  has 
an  estimated  milk  supply  of  200,000  liters  per  day.    This  is  principally 
raw  milk  not  sub.iected  to  routine  inspection  for  quality.    The  milk  is 


1/  Ihe  author,  who  is  Chief  of  the  Foreign  Marketing  Branch  of  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  acknowledges  the  valuable  assicT-ance  and  information 
supolied  by  Agricultural  Attaches  and  their  staffs,  and  other  United  States 
Government  representatives  abroad;  and  local  Government  officials  and 
members  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the  countries  surveyed. 

2/  Earlier  information  regarding  this  potential  market  wjis  published  in 
Foreign  Agriculture  Circulars  FD  9-5U,  "The  Role  of  Recoinbiaed  Milk  and 
Butter  Oil  in  the  Export  Distribution  of  Dairy  Products,"  and  FD  3-55, 
"Marketing  Dairy  Products  as  Ghee  and  Recombined  i'lilk  in  the  Near  and 
Middle  East  and  Sections  of  Europe." 


sold  for  approximately  1^  cents  per  liter.    Accurate  production  figures 
are  not  available,  but  it  is  apparent  that  a  significant  volume  of  ice 
cream  is  sold  in  Cairo.    It  is  produced  by  small,  local  operations  and 
resembles  an  "ice  milk  product"  varying  in  composition  and  in  quality, 
and  retails  for  7 #2  cents  for  a  lOO-grara  cup. 


Plans  have  been  finalized  for  the  construction  in  the  near  future 
of  a  milk  pasteurization  plant  in  Cairo.    Its  initial  capacity  reportedly 
will  be  50  tons  of  milk  daily,  with  possible  expansion  to  100  tons. 
According  to  available  information,  it  will  be  equipped  by  a  Scandinavian 
equipment  concern.    It  is  also  reported  that  the  Ministry  of  VJakfs  will 
hold  controlling  interest  with  the  remainder  of  the  stock  held  by  banking 
interests  and  private  investors.    The  plant  will  process  milk  and  ice 
cream. 

Possibility  of  Supplemental  Supply 

Indications  are  that  when  the  new  plant  is  placed  in  operation  the 
raw  milk  received  for  processing  will  be  subjected  to  quality  tests.  It 
is  believed  that  a  high  percentage  of  the  present  supply  would  fail  to 
meet  minimum  sediment,  bacteriological  and  adulteration  tests. 

Supplementing  the  local  supply  with  recombined  milk  would  assure 
that  the  plant  has  an  economical  operating  volume  until  the  local  supply 
has  been  further  developed  in  both  volume  and  quality.    In  addition,  the 
high  fat  milk  of  the  Gamousa,  which  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  Cairo 
milk  supply,  could  be  "toned"  by  the  addition  of  reconstituted  nonfat 
dry  milk  solids  to  a  3»5  or  lower  per  cent  fat  milk.    It  is  also  feasi- 
ble and  practical  for  the  new  plant  to  utilize  nonfat  dry  milk  solids 
and  anhydrous  milk  fat  as  ingredients  for  ice  cream  production. 

It  was  explained  how  United  States  ingredients  could  be  usqd  to 
supplement  the  present  supplies  of  milk  and  ice  cream.    Their  recommended 
use  appeared  to  be  favorably  received.    Managerial  and  technical  assist- 
ance by  United  States  industry  in  operating  the  new  plant  was  also  dis- 
cussed, and  the  reaction  appeared  favorable. 

Export  Suppliers 

Countries  which  were  the  leading  exporters  of  dairy  products  to  Egypt 
in  1955  by  major  products  were:  3/ 


Proposed  New  Plant 


Product  and  Source 


Pounds 


Milk  preserved  in  powder  sweetened  or  not 


United  Kingdom 
Australia 
Canada 
Netherlands 
United  States 


239,982 
20,635 
12,3U6 
51i5,671 
195, 03U 


3/  information  supiDlied  by  U.S.  Agricultural  Attache. 
Department,  Egyptian  Ministry  of  Finance. 


Based  on  Statistics 


Product  and  Soxirce 


Pounds 


Milk  preserved  condensed  not  sweetened 

Netherlands 
United  States 

Milk  preserved  condensed  sweetened 

United  Kingdom 
Aus  tral  ia 
Denmark 
Netherlands 

Butter,  fresh  or  salted 

United  Kingdom 
Australia 

Cheese 


Australia 
New  Zealand 
Argentina 
France 
Netherlands 
United  States 

Import  Duties  h/ 
Product 

Whole  milk  or  skim  milk  or  sour 
milk 

Cream  (fresh  or  preserved) 
Milk  powder 

Condensed  milk  (unsweetened) 
Condensed  milk  (sweetened) 

Ghee 

Butter 


$77,603 
220 


165 
3,1;88 
7,372 
1,051^,667 


228,161 
U3,25U 


33,016 
lllj,50O 
22,275 
75,803 
2,982,U06 
25,820 


Import  Duties  per  100  Kg.  (220  lbs,) 

L.E,  1,250  plus  %  of  the  total 

value  ($3.60) 
L,E,  5.00  +  8^  of  the  total 

value  (ii^lU.iiO) 

Nil 

L.E.  1,500  plus  y%  of  the  total 
value  ($U,32)  -  including  cans 

L.E,  2.250  plus  y%  of  the  total 
value  (^6.U8)  -  including  cans 

L.E.  2.750  plus  8^  of  the  total 
value  ($7.92) 

L.E.  3.00  plus  8^  of  the  total 
value  ($8,6U) 


Kashkawal  cheese  or  white  cheese 
in  water 

Other  kinds  of  cheese 


L.E.  3,00  plus  8^  of  the  total 
value  ($8.61;) 

L.E.  3.75  plus  8^  of  the  total 
value  ($10.80) 

Note:    There  is  also  a  1%  duty  which  is  a  general  duty  on  all  imports. 


\x/  Information  supplied  by  U.S.  Agricultural  Attache;  Source:  Egyptian 
Customs  Department, 
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IRAN 

Statistical  information  on  Iran  is  limited.    The  annual  milk  pro- 
duction is  approximately  2,3  billion  pounds,  which  is  siifficient  to 
provide  each  person  with  about  120  pounds  of  milk  annually. 

Milk  in  Iran  is  consumed  principally  in  a  processed  form.  This 
pattern  of  consumption  has  prevailed  for  years  due  to  the  lack  of 
refrigeration  and  the  non-availability  of  an  insured,  high  quality  fluid 
supply.    Extensive  educational  work  will  be  required  before  fluid  fresh 
milk  is  accepted  as  a  normal  daily  food  requirement.    It  was  observed  in 
Teheran  that  apparently  large  quantities  of  a  fermented  product  known  as 
"mast"  is  consumed.    This  product  can  best  be  described  as  between  a 
"clabbered  milk"  and  yoghurt.    It  is  a  high-acid  product  but  many  of  the 
consumers  add  sugar  before  eating  it.    Mast  is  marketed  principally  in 
small  earthenware  pots  holding  approximately  8  ounces  and  retailing  for 
7.8  cents. 

Other  dairy  products  that  would  have  a  market  in  Iran  are  ghee  and 
ice  cream.    A  small  quantity  of  bottled,  pasteurized  milk  retailing  for 
10,k  cents  for  one-half  liter  is  found  on  the  Teheran  market.    The  ice 
cream  produced  is  an  "ice  milk"  type  made  in  small  quantities  in  stores. 

Ghee 

The  bulk  of  the  ghee  consumed  is  manufactured  locally,  and  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  it  is  reported  to  contain  fat  from  the  "fat-tail"  sheep. 
It  was  also  reported  that  only  1$  to  25  per  cent  oi  the.  local  product  is 
made  from  p\ire  butt-erfat. 

The  sheep  ghee  retails  for  71  to  79  cents  a  pound.    Imported  vegetable 
gjiee  retails  from  30  to  hO  cents  per  pound.    In  spite  of  the  price  differ- 
ential there  is  a  definite  preference  for  the  animal  fat  product.  The 
latter  apparently  sells  readily  at  the  above  price  and  the  import  of  the 
vegetable  type  is  small.    The  Iranian  consumer  desires  a  granular  texture 
in  both  types  of  product.    The  local  ghee  does  not  have  a  "strong  flavor" 
and  is  white.    However,  there  is  apparently  no  objection  to  color  in  the 
ghee,  and  a  local  merchant  stated  that  a  "strong  flavored"  imported  pro- 
duct was  not  as  desirable  as  the  mildly  flavored  local  product. 

New  Plant  Possibility 

A  local  business  man  in  Teheran  soon  will  open  a  new  plant  to  manu- 
facture and  bottle  a  soft  drink.    The  plant  is  modern,  well  constructed* 
and  located  on  an  acreage  bordering  the  city  of  Teheran.  Self-contained 
power    and  water  facilities  will  be  more  than  ample  for  the  soft  drink 
operation.    The  contract  pemits  its  owner  to  process  only  the  franchised, 
soft  drink  in  this  plant.    However,  additional  buildings  for  other  piirposes 
can  be  built  within  the  compound  and  supplied  by  the  existing  power  and 
water  facilities.    The  owner  expressed  great  interest  in  the  construction 
of  a  plant  primarily  for  the  manufactiu'e  of  ice  cream. 
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In  addition  to  ice  cream,  mast  and  recombined  milk  could  be  manu- 
factured from  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  and  anhydrous  milk  fat.  Although 
a  large  market  for  fluid  milk  does  not  exist,  a  high-quality  recombined 
milk  would  have  a  market  among  the  foreign  colony  of  approximately 
30,000  in  Teheran.    The  owner  desires  to  associate  with  United  States 
dairy  interests  in  order  to  facilitate  financing  and  to  obtain  managerial 
and  technical  assistance. 

The  recently  implenented  Public  Law  i|80  program  in  Iran  provides 
funds  for  economic  development.    If  the  Iranian  Government  should  approve 
such  a  project,  there  is  a  possibility  that  financing  of  the  plant  could 
be  facilitated  through  accumulated  Public  Law  hQO  local  currency. 

Export  suppliers 

Countries  which  were  the  leading  exporters  of  dairy  products  to 
Iran  in  195U-1955  (Iranian  year  1333)  were:  5/ 


Product  and  Source  Pounds 

Preserved  milk  and  cream  in 

powder  or  condensed  with  or  without  sugar 

Netherlands  337,000 

United  States  229,000 

Switzerland  183,000 

Denmark  88,000 

United  Kingdom  U2,000 

Sweden  U,000 

Germany  U,000 

Australia  2,000 

Butter,  Ghee 

United  Kingdom  11,766 

United  States  1,896 

Pakistan  622 


Although  the  Netherlands  did  not  appear  as  an  exporter  of  ^ee  to 
Iran  on  the  195U-55  report,  Dutch  vegetable  oil  ghee  in  cans  was  observed 
in  several  stores.    For  seven  months  in  19^3,  the  Dutch  export  of  vegetable 
and  animal  oil  to  Iran  was  reported  as  9,782  pounds. 

BUflllA 

Dairying  and  dairy  processing  on  a  commercial  scale  is  just  beginning 
in  Burma,    The  per-capita  availability  of  milk  and  dairy  products  in  Rangoon 
and  other  cities  is  very  small.    Outside  Rangoon  the  Burmese  government 

5/  Information  supplied  by  U.S.  Agricultural  Attache. 
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operates  a  dairy  farm  and  a  sterilizing  plant.    At  present,  the  plant 
bottles  8,000  10-ounce  bottles  of  milk  a  day.    Batch  sterilization  is 
used.    The  bottle    used  resembles  a  soft  drink  bottle  with  a  crown  cork 
closure.    The  output  of  the  plant  has  been  retailed  in  the  Rangoon  area 
since  September  19S^,  and  the  present  retail  price  is  approximately 
lOk  cents  per  bottle.    The  product  observed  showed  high  heat  treatment 
and  apparent  protein  destabilization.    However,  from  reports,  it  is 
highly  acceptable  on  the  retail  market  and  all  that  is  produced  is 
readily  sold. 

There  is  one  small  pasteurization  plant  operating  in  Rangoon, 
Between  150  and  200  gallons  of  milk  are  bottled  daily.    This  milk 
retails  for  approximately  kS  cents  for  an  imperial  quart,  25  cents 
for  an  imperial  pint,  and  II4  cents  for  an  imperial  half -pint.  This 
plant  also  manufactures  about  1$  gallons  of  "ice  cream"  a  day.  This 
retails  at  ik  cents  for  a  3-ovince  cup.     Ihe  "ice  cream"  mix  is  not 
homogenized,  but  by  the  use  of  a  piece  of  equipment  called  a  "pasteur- 
ized-emulsif ier"  with  a  high-speed  agitator  a  degree  of  emulsification 
is  claimed. 

At  Maymyo,  about  hO  miles  from  Mandalay,  the  Industrial  Development 
Corporation  of  the  Burmese  government  has  built  a  condensed  milk  plant 
with  a  capacity  to  handle  800  gallons  of  milk  in  eight  hours.    At  present 
there  appears  to  be  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  milk  to  assure  an 
economic  operating  volume  for  the  plant. 

Possibility  of  Supplemental  Supply 

With  active  government  participation  in  the  dairy  business  in  the 
Rangoon  sterilization  plant  and  the  condensing  plant  at  Maymyo,  it  does 
not  apTJear  that  a  new  recombining  operation  with  foreign  investment  would 
be  acceptable.    However,  there  does  appear  to  be  an  opportunity  for  the 
utilization  of  United  States  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  and  anhydrous  milk 
fat  as  ft  sxipplemental  supply. 

The  sterilization  plant  is  at  present  utilizing  all  milk  available 
apparently  without  satisfying  the  demand.    The  output  of  sterilized  milk 
coxild  be  increased  by  adding  recombined  milk  to  the  normal  suoply.  The 
Rangoon  dairy  apparently  could  sell  a  small  additional  amovmt  of  milk 
at  the  present  high  prices.     Its  sales  definitely  could  be  expanded  with 
---slower  retail  prices,  and  a  supnlemental  recombining  operation  could 
increase  the  supply  at  possibly  a  lower  retail  price, 

V/ith  improved  manufacturing  procedures  and  the  use  of  nonfat  dry 
milk  solids  and  anhydrous  milk  fat  to  increase  the  amount  of  ice  cream 
manufactured,  the  ice  cream  market  could  definitely  be  expanded.  Some 
type  of  managerial  and  technical  assistance  from  United  States  industry 
might  be  favorably  considered  by  Burmese  officials. 
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Tixport  Suppliers 

Countries  which  were  the  leading  exporters  of  dairy  products  to 
Burma  during  the  first  6  months  of  19$$  were:  6/ 

Product  and  Source  Pounds 

Evaporated  milk 

Netherlands  2,kk7,9Qh 

Sweden  119,952 
Condensed  milk  sweetened 

Denmark  3,297,0^6 

Netherlands  9,ll9,088 

United  Kingdom  210,CX)0 

Australia  10^,0^6 

Evaporated  or  condensed  cream 

•    Denmark  89$ 

Netherlands  6?2 

Australia  31,808 

Dried  milk  for  infants 

Denmark  3l8,6UO 

Ireland  lU,560 

Netherlands  53,200 

United  Kingdom  313,528 

Milk  cream  dried 

Denmark  22U 

Netherlands  11,98U 

Australia  U,928 

Dried  Milk 

Netherlands  20,38U 

United  Kingdom  2,2U0 

Australia  29,568 

Butter 

Denmark  I6,0l6 

Netherlands  560 

United  Kingdom  112 

Australia  U6,272 

New  Zealand  9,71*1; 

Ghee  and  vegetable  ^ee 

Australia  lfh$6 


6/  Information  suoplied  by  U.S.  Agricultural  Attache. 
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Product  and  Soiirce  Pounds 

Cheese 

Denmark 
Netherlands 
Switzerland 
Malaya 
Australia 

Import  Duties  7/ 
Product 


Butter,  cheese 
and  ^ee 

Milk  condensed  or 
preserved,  including 
milk  cream 

Milk  food  for  infants 
and  invalids  (wholly 

or  mai^iTy  milk)  2$%  ad  valorem  10^  ad  valorem 

In  addition  to  the  import  duties,  import  licenses  are  required, 

INDONESIA 

The  per-capita  availability  of  milk  in  Indonesia  is  very  low, 
Indonesian  sources  have  estimated  consumption  to  be  as  low  as  2,8  kilo- 
grams per  capita  per  year.    The  capital  city  of  Djakarta,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  approximately  3i  000, 000,  has  an  estimated  raw  milk  sij^ply  of 
5,000  liters  per  day.    This  small  supply  retails  for  approximately  l5 
to  18  cents  (free  rate  of  exchange)  per  liter,    A  small  quantity  of 
"ice  cream"  is  made  in  stores.    There  are  no  dairy  products  manufacturing 
plants  in  Djakarta, 

New  Plant  Possibility 

Officials  in  the  government  Ministries  have  an  understanding  of  the 
value  of  increasing  the  quantities  of  dairy  products  in  the  diets  of  the 
people  and  appeared  to  have  a  great  desire  to  see  a  pasteurization  plant 
established.    Indonesia  has  a  Public  Law  iiSO  program.    Under  this  program, 
by  sipplemental  agreement.  United  States  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  and  anhydrous 
milk  fat  coiild  be  obtained  for  a  recombining  operation.    It  is  believed  that 
local  currency  funds  accruing  from  Public  Law  U80  sales  would  be  made  availa- 
ble to  assist    in  the  establishment  of  a  pasteurization  plant. 


1,568 
l,90li 
672 
112 
19,26U 


Standard  rate 
of  duty 

30^  ad  valorem 


Preferential  rate 
United  Kingdom     India  or  Pakistan 
1^%  ad  valorem 


3^%  ad  valorem    27%  ad  valorem 


h  ad  valorem 


7/  Information  supolied  by  U.S.  Agricultioral  Attache 
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There  appears  to  be  an  opportunity  for  managerial  and  technical 
assistance  from  the  United  States  industry  for  the  operation  of  a  govern- 
ment olant  or,  under  proper  conditions,  private  investment  may  be  possible. 
A  favorable  atmosphere  definitely  exists  and  ice  cream  and  milk  consunqption 
could  be  greatly  expanded  by  the  establishment  of  a  plant. 

Export  Suppliers 

Leading  exporters  of  dairy  products  to  Indonesia  January-November  19$$ 
were :  o/ 

Product  and  Source  Pounds 

Sweetened  condensed  milk 

Netherlands  18, 007, 000 

West  Germany  110,000 

Czechoslovakia  88,000 

Switzerland  60,000 

Denmark  5,2^9,000 

Singapore  11,000 

Australia  309,000 

Unsweetened  condensed  milk 

Netherlands  2,617,000 

Denmark  128,000 

Singapore  37,000 

England  20,000 

Sweetened  skimmed  condensed  milk 

Australia        -  57,000 

Sterilized  milk 

Switzerland  187 , COO 

Other  milks 
(including  infant  food) 

Netherlands  2,6314,000 

Denmark  2,006,000 

Australia  76^,000 

England  U6,000 


Cheese 


Canada  37,000 
United  States  836,000 


Netherlands  397 , 000 

West  Germany  7,000 

Switzerland  7,000 

Denmark                                              -  9,000 

Singapore  2,000 

Australia  140,000 

United  States  2,000 


0/  Information  supplied  by  U.S.  Agricultural  Attache, 
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Product  and  Source 


Pounds 


Butter 
(Natural  and  Artificial) 


Netherlands 
Australia 


51,000 
333,000 


Import  Duties  9/ 


Product 


Butter 
Cheese 

Dry  Powdered  Milk 
Condensed  and  Evaporated 


200^ 
10(^ 

100^ 


All  imports  require  an  import  license. 

The  principal  imported  item,  sweetened  condensed  milk,  is  reoorted 
to  be  retailing  for  approximately  16,5  cents  per  lii-ounce  can. 


It  will  continue  to  be  necessary  to  supplement  the  normal  milk 
supply  with  recombined  milk  and  dairy  products  in  the  Philippine  Republic 
if  the  per-capita  availability  and  the  overall  consumption  of  milk  and 
milk  products  is  to  be  increased. 

However,  the  use  of  high-quality  coconut  oil  is  encouraged  by  the 
Philippine  government  as  the  source  of  fat  for  supplemental  programs 
because  of  its  availability,    lilhen  coconut  oil  is  conbined  with  nonfat 
dry  milk  solids  to  produce  a  fluid  filled  milk,  the  resulting  product 
has  a  distinct  and  different  flavor  from  fresh  cow's  milk  or  recombined 
milk  utilizing  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  and  anhydrous  milk  fat.  However, 
the  filled  milk  would  be  an  acceptable  product  to  a  consumer  not  accus- 
tomed to  cow's  milk,    Thios,  where  a  si:?)Dly  of  high-quality  coconut  oil 
is  locally  available,  an  acceptable  filled  milk  can  be  made  available 
to  the  people  of  the  country  at  a  lower  price  than  milk  utilizing  milk 
fat. 

Present  tlilk  Supply  in  Manila 

Manila,  with  a  population  of  approximately  1,200,000,  has  a  low  per- 
capita  milk  supply.    The  bottled,  pasteurized  milk  available  has  been 
supplied  mainly  by  one  plant  which  markets  800  to  1,000  gallons  of  milk 
a  day,  utilizing  a  fresh  milk  supply  and  a  recombined  product  made  from 
nonfat  dry  milk  solids  and  anhydrous  milk  fat,    A  dairy  plant  recently 
began  operation that  is  marketing  about  800  gallons  per  day  of  a  filled 


9/  Information  supplied  by  U,S,  Agricultural  Attache. 
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milk  utilizing  coconut  fat.    Nost  of  the  milk  from  this  ^Dlant  is  disnensed 
from  bulk  discensers  at  5  cents  for  a  6-ounce  cud,     Ihe  bottled,  filled 
milk  retails  for  $0  cents  a  quart  with  bottle  deposit.    Recombined  milk 
utilizing  anhydrous  milk  fat  retails  at  70  cents  a  quart  with  bottle 
deDOsit.    The  price  of  pasteurized  milk  is  as  high  as  8$  cents  a  quart 
in  stores.    The  average  indi-istrial  wage  for  the  Manila  area  has  been 
estimated  from  a  low  of  '42,00  to  a  high  of  $U.OO  per  day.    The  low 
average  industrial  wage  plus  the  present  high  retail  price  for  fluid 
milk  would  appear  to  limit  increased  milk  consumption. 

The  plant  producing  filled  fluid  milk  is  also  manufacturing  a  small 
quantity  of  filled  "ice  cream"  mix  utilizing  coconut  fat.    This  plant  has 
also  esperimentally  produced  a  filled  sweetened  condensed  milk  from  nonfat 
dry  milk  solids  and  coconut  fat  and  within  the  near  future  plans  production 
for  commercial  sale  of  this  product  in  bulk. 

Proposed  New  Operation 

It  xjas  generally  reported  that  United  States  dairy  interests  are 
endeavoring  to  establish  a  filled  evaporated  milk  operation  in  Manila. 
The  oronosed  operation  would  utilize  Philippine  produced  coconut  oil  and 
probably  United  States  nonfat  dry  milk  solids.    Such  a  project,  utilizing 
Philippine  raw  material,  and  establishing  a  new  Philippine  industry  will, 
from  all  indications,  be  established  and  successful. 

Present  Philiprino   Supply  of  Dairy  Products 

By  far  the  major  dairy  product  imported  into  the  Philippine  Republic 
is  evaporated  milk.    The  United  States  continues  to  be  the  major  supplier 
of  this  product,  and  during  the  first  8  months  of  1955  supnlied  7U  per 
cent  of  the  total  dairy  product  import.    Ihe  second  largest  supplier  is 
the  Netherlands.    Ihe  Dutch  supnlied  practically  100  per  cent  of  the 
sweetened  condensed  milk  imported  during  the  first  8  months  of  1955- 

The  anticipated  establishment  of  a  filled  condensed  mill<  industry, 
both  evaporated  and  sweetened,  will  definitely  affect  the  import  pattern 
of  dairy  products  into  the  Republic  in  fut\ire  years, 

Retail  Prices 

Retail  prices  observed  in  super  markets  for  dairy  products  were: 
Dry  whole  milk,  U.S.,  1-pound,  62f  cents  to  $1.00,  2-|-pounds,  |>1.82  to 
v2.U0,  S-pounds,  $U.12  to  $U.75;  Dutch,  ^-pound,  50  cents,  l-pound,  872 
cents,  2-|-pounds,  .V2.13j  Australia,  3A-pound,  67-^  cents;  Swedish,  5-pound, 
$3»50.    Evaporated  milk,  U.S.,  17i-  to  18  cents  per  can;  Dutch,  l6  to  17 
cents  per  can;  Swedish,  l6  cents  per  can.    Sweetened  condensed  milk,  Dutch 
lli-OTJince  can,  19  to  25  cents;  Swiss,  lU-ounce  can,  27^  cents.  Sterilized 
whola  milk,  U.S.,  3  quarts,  it^l.iiO,  1  quart,  50  cents,  8  ounces,  15  cents. 
Nonfat  dry  milk  solids,  U.S.,  1-pound  (only  one  brand  noted)  80  cents. 


NOTE:    More  detailed  information  with  reference  to  dairy  product  business 
opportunities  for  United  States  marketers  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East  will 
be  supplied  upon  request  by  the  Dairy  and  Poultry  Division,  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service,  U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
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World  Output  of  Dairy  Prod^L^tS^^E^S^th, Quarter- and  Annual,  1955 
Fourth  Quarter: 

Over-all  factor;/-  outturn  of  dairy  products  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1955 
was  higher  than  output  for  the  sane  quarter  of  195U  in  spite  of  poor  conditions 
for  nilk  production  in  some  of  the  important  dairy  countries »    Butter,  canned 
milk  and  dried  milk  production  showed  a  gain  over  the  earlier  year,  while  cheese 
production  fell  only  slightly  below  the  195U  level. 


Conditions  for  milk  production  were  favorable  in  Australia  in  the  October- 
December  quarter.    Abundant  feed  was  available  in  most  of  the  important  dairying 
areas  and  stock  was  in  good  to  prime  condition.    Reports  from  New  Zealand 
indicate  that  pastures  during  the  quarter  were  generally  good  and  butterfat 
production  was  higher  than  a  year  ago.    In  some  countries  of  V;estern  Europe,  milk 
production  was  hampered  by  the  slow  recovery  from  the  long  dry  spell.  Generally 
favorable  conditions  prevailed  in  Canada,  particularly  in  the  dair;/  Provinces, 
and  milk  production  for  the  country  as  a  whole  during  the  quarter  rose  above  that 
of  comparable  195^1,    In  the  United  States,  despite  the  cold  weather  in  some 
sections,  milk  production  was  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

Butter  production  in  factories  increased  about  3  percent  in  the  final  quarter 
of  19^  compared  with  the  same  quarter  of  195^-  Output  in  Australia,  higher 
than  a  year  ago,  may  be  attributed  both  to  the  larger  milk  production  in  this 
quarter  and  the  continuation  of  the  shift  in  the  utilization  of  supplies  from 
cheese  to  butter  manufacture.  In  New  Zealand,  shifts  in  production  also  were 
evident,  resulting  in  a  rise  in  butter  output  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1955  over 
the  same  quarter  of  the  preceding  year. 

Production  of  butter  in  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Norway  and  the 
United  Kingdom  dropped  below  the  195^  level,    Hith  supplies  to  creameries  in 
Ireland  ample  during  the  fourth  quarter,  butter  production  showed  a  considerable 
gain  over  the  earlier  year.    The  hi^;;her  milk  production  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  was  reflected  in  increased  butter  output „  

A  summary  of  this  information  was  published  in  the  March  "26,  1956  issue  of 
Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
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Factory  cheese  production  in  the  fourth  quarter  was  just  below  that  for  the 
same  quarter  a  year  ago.    Output  in  both  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  down  con- 
siderably from  last  year,  was  due  to  the  smaller  milk  supplies  made  available  for 
the  manufacture  of  this  product*    Production  in  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Norway 
and  Denmark  ran  well  ahead  of  the  earlier  year,  but  in  the  United  Kingdom  showed 
a  marked  decline.    Output  in  Canada  was  down  slightly,  but  in  the  United  States, 
it  was  somewhat  above  that  of  the  previous  year. 

Canned  milk  production  in  the  closing  quarter  of  1955  increased  8  percent 
over  the  corresponding  quarter  of  19Sh*    Throughout  the  period,  more  milk  was 
used  for  condensed  milk  in  Australia  than  a  year  ago*    In  the  United  Kingdom, 
larger  quantities  of  milk  were  made  available  for  processing  and  canned  milk  pror- 
duction  was  up.    Output  also  was  heavier  in  the  Netherlands.    Total  canned  milk 
production  in  Canada  was  well  above  last  jeav,  in  the  United  States,  a  slight 
gain  in  output  occurred,. 

Dried  milk  production  in  the  final  quarter  of  1955  increased  17  percent  over 
comparable  195^1.    In  Australia,  both  dried  whole  milk  and  non-fat  dry  milk  solids 
output  were  above  a  year  earlier.    Production  in  the  Netherlands  was  down,  due 
to  the  sharp  decline  in  the  processing  of  dried  whole  milk.    Heavier  production 
of  non-fat  dry  milk  solids  in  Canada  during  the  quarter  raised  total  dried  milk 
production  well  above  the  19$h  level.    Overall  dried  milk  output  in  the  United 
States  was  higher  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1955  than  in  the  corresponding  quarter 
of  195i4. 

Annual: 

Over-all  production  of  dairy  products  in  1955  was  only  slightly  above  V/Skm 
Seasonal  conditions  in  Australia's  dairying  districts  were  extremely  favorable, 
¥ell  above  average  rainfall  was  recorded  in  almost  all  areas,  pastures  were 
excellent,  and,  although  dairy  cow  numbers  were  practicallj?"  unchanged  from  a 
year  earlier,  milk  production  showed  a  sharp  increase.    In  New  Zealand,  production 
was  somewhat  higher,  despite  the  unusually  variable  weather  experienced  during 
the  year. 

Production  in  many  countries  of  Western  Europe  was  curtailed  by  the  hot, 
dry  weather  in  mid-summer.    In  Denmark,  cow  numbers  showed  a  downx^rard  trend  and 
;^'ield  per  cow  was  reduced  hj  the  effect  of  the  unfavorable  conditions  and  poor 
pastures,    Tlilk  production  in  the  Netherlands  and  Sweden  was  below  the  level  of 
195ii.    In  France,  where  dairy  cow  numbers  and  milk  production  have  been  increas- 
ing steadily  for  the  past  several  years,  the  upward  trend  in  production  was 
temporarily  halted  in  1955  due  to  the  severe  drought  in  Normandy  and  Brittany, 
Milk  production  in  Norway  was  somewhat  above  last  year  despite  the  summer  dry 
spell,  average  3T.eld  per  cow  being  higher,  due  to  the  improvement  in  the  milk 
producing  capacity  of  the  herds  and  to  better  feeding  methods.    In  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Ireland,  milk  production  was  affected  by  feed  shortages  early  in  the 
year  and  by  drought  in  mid-summer* 
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Milk  production  in  Canada  in  195^  was  slightly  above  due  to  a  rise  in 

milk  cow  numbers;  production  would  have  been  higher  excQ.Dt  for  the  severe  drought 
in  Quebec  and  Ontario,    Total  milk  production  in  the  United  States  reached  an  all 
time  high  in  1955.    Although  there  was  a  slight  drop  in  milk  cow  numbers,  yield 
per  cow  .was  greater  than  that  of  an  earlier  year  as  the  result  of  liberal  con- 
centrate feeding  and  improved  busbandry  practices. 

Butter  production  (in  factories)  in  1955  declined  2  percent  below  the  195U 
level.  In  Australia,  butter  production  was  higher  than  a  year  ago,  most  of  the 
increase  in  whole  milk  production  being  directed  into  butter.  Larger  output  in 
New  Zealand  was  primarily  attributed  to  shifts  in  utilization,  Norway  reported 
slightly  more  butter  in  1955>  while  France  reported  practically  no  change  from 
the  earlier  year, 

oupplies  to  butter  factories  in  Denmark  were  much  smaller  in  1955  and  butter 
production  declined.    The  quantity  of  milk  available  for  manufacturing  in  the 
•United  Kingdom  was  appreciably  smaller  than  in  the  previous  year,  in  addition  to 
which  utilization  in  1955  changed  markedly,  and  butter  factories  received  much 
less  milk  than  in  19^h,    Other  Western  European  countries  in  which  butter  pro- 
duction in  1955  was  less  than  a  year  ago  were  the  Netherlands,  Sweden  and  Ireland, 

In  Canada,  the  slightly  higher  milk  production  was  reflected  in  higher  butter 
production.    Less  milk  was  available  for  manufacturing  in  the  United  States  and 
output  of  butter  declined. 

Compared  with  195U,  cheese  production  in  1955  dropped  2  percent.  In 
Australia,  marketing  difficulties  and  lower  returns  for  cheese  caused  production 
to  continue  the  downward  trend  x^hich  became  evident  in  195U«    Shifts  of  milk 
supplies  to  butter  reduced  cheese  output  in  New  Zealand, 

Production  of  cheese  was  up  in  Denjnark  and  the  Netherlands  where  somewhat 
greater  quantities  of  milk  were  used  for  cheese.    In  /irgentina,  production  in  1955 
reached  an  all-time  high.    Cheese  output  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  down,  due 
largely  to  utilization  shifts,    Norway  and  Sweden  also  reported  decreases  in  pro- 
duction in  1955. 

In  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  amounts  of  milk  directed  into  cheese 
maniafacture  were  somewhat  smaller  than  in  the  earlier  year. 

Production  of  canned  milk  (evaporated  and  condensed)  in  1955  was  7  percent 
above  19514-  find  showed  the  largest  gain  for  any  of  the  four  major  dairy  products. 
Much  larger  supplies  of  manufacturing  milk  were  made  available  for  condensed  and 
evaporated  production  in  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom,    Heavier  output 
of  evaporated  whole  milk  in  Canada  offset  the  declines  in  other  types  and  over- 
all production  of  canned  milk  was  above  the  195U  level.    In  the  United  States, 
production  of  both  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  in  1955  increased  over  the 
previous  year. 
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Total  dried  milk  production  showed  a  gain  of  ^  percent  in  19$^,  compared 
with  195U*    In  Australia^  increased  output  of  non~fat  dry  milk  solids  .offset  the 
decline  in  dried  whole  milk  and  overall  dried  milk  production  was  up„    In  the 
Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom^  output  of  dried  whole  milk  was  larger  than  a 
year  ago^  but,  due  to  the  smaller  gvailability  of  skim  milk  from  butter,  pro- 
duction of  non-fat  diy  milk  solids  dropped  sharply* 

Output  of  dried  milk  in  Canada  was  higher  in  19^5  when  inci'eased  domestic  • 
demand  for  non-fat  dry  milk  solids  resulted  in  higher  output,  and  a  rise  in  whole 
milk  powder  reflected  a  record  level  of  exports.    Total  dried  milk  production  in 
the  United  States  for  calendar  1955  ran  ahead  of  the  previous  year's,  output,  with 
that  for  non-fat  dry  milk  solids  the  highest  on  record. 

Current  Conditions  Abroad: 

Australia ;  T'^Jhile  there  were  heavy  rains  in  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales 
recently,  the  losses  in  the  dairying  districts  were  of  littlG  or  no  consequence. 

New  Zealand;    Reports  indicate  that  production  conditions  remain  favorable 
in  most  dairying  areas.    Rainfall  has  been  well  spread  but  further  falls  would 
be  welcomed  in  parts  of  North  Island  and  over  most  of  South  Island, 

Argentina ;  Recent  rainfalls  have  cleared  up  the  drought  conditions  of 
December, 

Europe ;    Unusually  severe  weather  conditions  in  the  first  quarter  of  1956 
caused  an  abnormally  high  winter-kill  of  fall  sown  grains  in  much  of  Western 
Europe;  continued  cold  weather  also  hampered  re-seeding  and  some  areas  reporting 
extensive  damage  may  find  it  impossible  to  replant.    Pastures  were  generally 
retarded  throughout  Vfestern  Europe,    In  Eastern  Europe_^,  snow  acted  as  a  general 
protective  covering, 

Canada;  The  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture  expects  the  upward  trend  in 
cow  numbers  and  milk  production  to  continue. 
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THE  WORLD  TRADE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  DAIRY  SUPPLYING  COUNTRIES, 

1953-195U 

Terrence  W.  McCabe  and  William  L,  Scholz 


World  trade  by  the  principal  exporters  of  dairy  products  showed  a 
decline  in  butter,  cheese,  and  canned  milk  in  195ii  compared  with  1953* 
The  decreases  were,  butter  2  percent;  cheese  0,5  percent;  and  canned  milk 
5  percent.    Exports  from  the  principal  dried  milk  suppliers  showed  a  3 
percent  rise  over  the  previous  year. 

While  New  Zealand  showed  substantial  reductions  in  all  dairy  product 
exports,  it  continued  to  be  the  number  one  butter  and  cheese  supplier  in 
1951^.    The  Netherlands  retained  its  leading  position  as  a  canned  milk 
exporter,  shipping  more  than  3-1/2  times  the  133  million  pounds  of  the 
second  place  United  States.    The  United  States  continued  to  hold  its  first 
place  ranking  as  a  dried  milk  exporter,  although  the  great  bulk  of  the 
United  States'  exports  were  in  the  form  of  shipments  by  UlIICEF  for  relief 
purposes.    If  only  commercial  shipments  were  considered,  the  United  States 
would  drop  to  third  place,  behind  New  Zealand  and  the  Netherlands  as  an 
exporter  of  dried  milk  products. 

The  year  195ii  saw  the  United  Kingdom  become  a  net  exporter  of  canned 
milk,  increasing  its  export  trade  by  more  than  lli  times  the  1953  figure, 
Finland,  a  butter  importer  in  1953  turned  exporter  in  1951i  to  the  extent  of 
7  million  pounds.    The  volume  of  dairy  products  leaving  Canadian  ports  showed 
a  marked  decline  in  195U  and  in  all  items  except  dried  milk,  Canada  occupied 
last  place  among  the  major  exporters. 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  France,  Denmark,  Argentina,  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  Australia,  and  the  United  States  increased  their  exports  of 
butter  in  195U,  and  that  Finland  entered  the  market,  the  3U  million  pound 
increase  in  trade  from  these  sources  was  more  than  offset  by  the  decline  of 
59  million  pounds  in  export  sales  by  New  Zealand  between  1953  and  195ii. 
Smaller  declines  by  Canada,  the  Netherlands,  and  Sweden  also  contributed  to 
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the  reduction  of         million  pounds  in  total  butter  exports  in  19Bh, 
about  2  percent  under  the  previous  year.    (See  Table  I), 

The  United  Xingdom  continued  to  be  the  world's  primary  importer  of 
butter.    Although  takings  by  the  United  Kingdom  dropped  17  million  pounds 
between  1953  and  19^k  to  62h  million  po\mds,  they  represent  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  trade  in  butter.    New  Zealand  was  the  principal 
loser  of  the  United  Kingdom  trade,  losing  almost  60  million  pounds  during 
the  year.    However,  despite  this  hugh  decline,  New  Zealand  maintained  its 
premier  position  as  supplier  to  the  United  Kingdom  market.    Similarly  the 
loss  of  7  million  pounds  by  Denmark  in  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  did 
not  disturb  its  second  place  ranking.    Together  New  Zealand  and  Denmark  do 
over  three-quarters  of  the  export  trade  in  butter  to  the  United  Kingdom, 

Takings  by  other  western  Europe  show  the  largest  absolute  and  rela- 
tive lossj  the  71»2  million  pounds  of  butter  shown  as  exports  to  Western 
Europe  in  19$h  represented  a  decline  of  more  than  30  percent  from  the 
previous  year's  shipments  to  that  area  and  Western  Europe  accounted  for 
less  than  8  percent  of  total  imports.    The  primary  reason  for  the  decline 
in  takings  by  other  western  Europe  was  Prance's  becoming  a  net  exporter  of 
butter  in  195U  whereas  in  1953  it  had  been  a  considerable  net  importer, 

Belgium  also  dropped  12  million  pounds  in  butter  imports  from  primary 
suppliers  between  1953  a^^d  195U,  SvrLtzerland  was  down  8  million  pounds  and 
Italy  down  i|  million  pounds  under  1953.    Finland,  by  turning  to  the  export 
of  butter,  ceased  its  import  program  entirely  and  thus  another  3  million 
pounds  were  taken  from  other  Western  European  imports.    The  Netherlands 
remained  the  leading  supplier  of  this  area. 

Eastern  Europe's  increase  of  3h  million  pounds  was  due  largely  to  a 
diversion  of  31* 7  million  pounds  of  New  Zealand  butter  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  U,S,S,R,,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Eastern  Germany,    Of  the 
approximately  II4I  million  pounds  imported  by  Eastern  Europe  from  the  major 
suppliers,  66,5  million  pounds  were  taken  by  U,S,S.R,    The  largest  supplier 
of  butter  in  both  years  was  the  Netherlands,  with  Denmark  second.  These 
two  countries  supplied  1^6  percent  of  the  total  butter  shipped  to  this  area 
by  the  major  suppliers.    The  United  States  played  a  minor  role  by  shipping 
110  thousand  poiinds  to  Eastern  Germany  in  195^  under  the  Danube  Flood 
Relief  Program, 

Africa  was  the  fourth  largest  butter  market  for  the  11  major  exporters 
and  increased  its  takings  from  25  million  pounds  in  1953  to  almost  28  million 
pounds  in  195U.    Algeria,  the  Belgian  Congo,  Egypt,  French  Morocco,  French 
VJest  Africa,  and  Northern  and  Southern  Rhodesia  accounted  for  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  African  market.    The  largest  increase  among  these  countries 
was  a  1,5  million  pound  increase  in  butter  entering  Algerian  ports.  The 
Netherlands  and  Denmark  supplied  about  50  percent  of  the  butter  imported  by 
Africa  in  1953  and  195ii. 
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Asia  cut  its  imports  by  2,7  million  pounds  in  19Sh  but  remained  in 
fifth  place  as  a  world  butter  market.    India  and  Japan  are  the  main  Asian 
importers;  each  took  over  3  million  pounds  in  195^4,  although  Japan  halved 
its  butter  imports  from  the  previous  year.    Australia  supplied  over  50 
percent  of  the  21  million  pounds  of  butter  entering  Asia  in  19Sh,  The 
United  States  supplied  about  0,5  million  pounds  of  butter  to  Asia,  most 
of  it  going  to  the  Philippines, 

North  America  continued  to  occupy  sixth  place  as  a  butter  purchaser 
although  it  dropped  3  million  pounds  from  the  18  million  it  took  in  1953. 
The  United  States  bought  almost  5  million  pounds,  almost  all  from  Denmark 
for  use  of  troops  in  Germany,  and  the  British  'Vest  Indies  bought  over  k 
million  pounds  from  New  Zealand  in  195ii. 

Denmark  was  the  principal  butter  supplier  to  North  America  in  1953 
but  a  drop  of  2,5  million  pounds  seen  here  in  195^4  put  New  Zealand  in  first 
place.    The  United  States  supplied  only  h  percent  of  the  butter  imported 
by  its  neighbors. 

An  increase  of  ii,5  million  pounds  of  butter  brought  in  at  South 
American  ports  did  not  change  this  continent's  position  from  seventh  place 
as  a  butter  importer  in  195U.    Chile  and  Peru  take  over  80  percent  of  the 
butter  imported  by  South  America  and  an  increase  in  their  intake  in  1951i 
accotinted  for  the  over-all  South  American  rise,    Argentina  is  the  largest 
supplier  to  its  neighbors.    The  United  States  increased  its  exports  to 
South  America  by  10  times  the  1953  figure  but  accounted  for  only  a  small 
part  of  the  total  marketed  there. 

The  islands  of  Oceania  are  a  small  butter  market.    In  195U  they  doubled 
their  takings  to  slightly  over  2  million  pounds.    New  Zealand  and  Australia 
dominate  the  scene  as  major  suppliers. 

Cheese 

Thirteen  countries  made  up  the  roll  of  major  cheese  suppliers  of 
the  world  in  1953  and  195U  and  accounted  for  exports  of  790  and  786  million 
pounds  respectively.    The  decline  was  due  largely  to  a  20  million  pound 
decrease  of  cheese  exports  from  New  Zealand  and  an  11  million  pound  decrease 
in  Canadian  exports  which  were  not  fully  compensated  for  by  increased  sales 
of  other  exporters.     (See  Table  II). 

In  spite  of  the  decrease.  New  Zealand  remained  the  leading  cheese 
exporter  in  195U.    The  Netherlands  increased  its  shipments  by  13  million 
pounds  to  203  million  poimds  in  195U,  only  3  million  pounds  below  New  Zealand, 
Denmark  in  third  place  and  Australia  in  fourth  place  as  exporters,  showed 
little  change  between  the  two  years.    Switzerland  increased  its  exports  by 
7  million  poTinds,  but  remained  in  fifth  place.    An  increase  of  k  million 
pounds  exported  during  1951i  allowed  Prance  to  capture  sixth  place  from  Italy, 
which  had  to  be  content  with  seventh  place,    Finland  was  the  eighth  largest 
cheese  exporter  in  both  years.    Western  Germany  supplied  almost  5  million 
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more  pounds  of  cheese  to  the  world  in  19^h  than  in  1953  and  took  over 
ninth  place  as  a  major  supplier,  from  the  twelfth  position  it  held  in  1953. 
Sweden,  Argentina,  and  the  United  States  followed  in  that  order  and  Canada 
dropped  from  its  ninth  ranking  in  1953  to  last  place  in  195U. 

Other  Viestern  Europe  captured  the  leading  cheese  import  position, 
formerly  occupied  by  the  United  Kingdom,  by  importing  over  303  million 
pounds  in  195U,  a  5  percent  rise  over  the  previous  year.    The  Republic  of 
Germany  increased  its  takings  by  h  million  pounds  in  195U  by  taking  more 
Swiss  and  Dutch  cheese,    Belgium  imported  5  million  more  pounds  in  195h 
than  in  1953*    Tvro  of  the  world's  largest  cheese  exporters,  Italy  and  France, 
increased  their  imports  by  2  million  and  h  million  pounds  respectively^ 
Italy  imToorted  more  cheese  than  it  exported  during  1953  and  195Ii.  The 
i'etherlands  was  the  largest  supplier  to  its  neighbors  and  enjoyed  a  l6.5 
million  pound  export  increase  in  1951;. 

The  United  Kingdom,  second  largest  cheese  importer,  decreased  its 
cheese  inta3ce  to  23?  million  pounds  in  19Skf  a  13  percent  drop  from  1953. 
Australia  was  the  only  major  exporter  to  the  United  Kingdom  which  showed 
heavier  shipments  in  195U  than  in  1953.    New  Zealand  continued  to  supply  the 
bulk  of  British  cheese  imports  but  decreased  its  shipments  by  16,6  million 
pounds  in  195ii. 

North  America  was  the  third  largest  cheese  market  in  both  years. 
The  quota  on  coxa's  milk  cheese  imports  not>jithstanding.  the  United  States 
took  1|8  of  the  78  million  pounds  brought  in  during  1954,  most  of  it  in 
specialty  type  cheeses.    The  large  suppliers  were  Italy  at  22  million  pounds, 
Switzerland  at  13  million  pounds  and  the  Netherlands  at  9  million  pounds. 
The  United  States  also  shipped  over  UO  percent  of  its  total  cheese  exports 
to  its  Worth  American  neighbors,  but  only  supplied  3  percent  of  the  amount 
brought  into  that  area  in  both  1953  and  1951;. 

Africa  was  the  fourth  largest  cheese  importing  area  in  1953  and  195U, 
taking  51  million  pounds  and  $0  million  pounds  in  each  year  respectively. 
France  supplied  about  one-half  of  Africa's  annual  imports  which  went  to 
Algeria,  French  ?Iorocco,  French  Guinea  and  Tunisia.    Egypt  decreased  its 
cheese  imports  by  1,5  million  pounds  in  1951;  primarily  by  buying  less  imports 
from  the  Netherlands, 

Eastern  Europe's  cheese  imports  increased  from  17  million  pounds  in 
1953  to  37  million  pounds  in  1951;  due  to  larger  takings  by  the  U,S,S,R, 
and  Eastern  Germany,    Finland  and  Denmark  were  the  large  suppliers  to  this 
area,    Finland  became  the  major  cheese  supplier  in  Eastern  Europe  in  1951; 
by  increasing  its  exports  to  60  million  pounds,  5  times  the  1953  figure, 

Asia,  South  America  and  Oceania  followed  in  that  order  as  world 
cheese  markets.    All  showed  increases  in  their  takings  but  still  remained 
minor  markets,    Asia's  increase  of  1  million  pounds  was  due  to  the 
Philippines  and  Indochina  each  increasing  their  imports  by  0,5  million  pounds, 
Australian  cheese  was  most  prominent  on  Asian  markets  in  1953  and  1951;. 


Total  cheese  shipped  by  the  major  exporters  to  South  America  rose 
from  10.6  million  pounds  in  19,^3  to  12,6  million  pounds  in  19^h,  Venezuela, 
the  largest  South  American  cheese  importer,  decreased  its  takings  by  1 
million  pounds  but  Dutch  Guiana  took  6  times  the  0.5  million  pounds  it  took 
in  1953.    The  Netherlands  supplied  over  one-half  the  South  American 
requirements. 

Oceania  aLuost  tripled  its  cheese  imports  in  195h.    Although  0.5 
million  poimds  of  Finnish  cheese  found  its  way  to  Australian  New  Guinea 
in  195h,  Oceania  remained  a  market  supplied  principally  by  Australia  and 
TTew  Zealand. 

Canned  MJLlk 

Exports  of  canned  milk  declined  5  percent  between  1953  and  195h. 
Of  the  major  exporters  of  canned  milk,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  France  increased  their  exports  in  195h,  but  reductions 
in  shipments  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
Denmark  resulted  in  an  over-all  decrease  of  U2  million  pounds  of  canned 
milk  trade  in  19 5J^.    The  decline  was  fairly  general,  with  only  the  Asian 
area  showing  an  increase.    The  decline  in  export  business  occurred  primarily 
as  a  result  of  reduced  takings  in  IJestern  Europe  and  the  fact  that  in  195h 
the  United  Kingdom  became  a  net  exporter  of  canned  m.ilk  products  whereas 
previously  it  had  been  a  net  importer,     (See  Table  III). 

The  Netherlands,  the  leading  exporter,  supplied  57  percent  of  the 
total  canned  milk  marketed  by  the  major  exporters  in  195U.    The  United  States 
retained  its  second  place  among  the  major  suppliers  but  showed  a  decline 
of  18  million  pounds  under  the  1953  figure.    This  drop  was  due  almost 
entirely''  to  the  disappearance  of  the  American  product  from  the  sweetened 
condensed  milk  markets.    Third  place  was  occupied  by  Denmark,  but  a  decrease 
of  27  million  pounds  made  its  position  less  secure  than  it  was  in  1953 • 
The  United  Kingdom  boosted  its  exports  of  canned  milk  from  h  million  pounds 
in  1953  to  52  million  pounds  in  195U  and  became  the  fourth  largest  exporter 
of  canned  milk  rising  from  ninth  place  which  it  held  in  1953.    This  change, 
plus  a  decline  of  32  million  pounds  leaving  Australian  ports,  dropped 
Australia  from  fourth  place  in  1953  to  fifth  position  in  195a.    An  increase 
of  3  million  pounds  was  not  enough  to  retain  fifth  place  and  France  dropped 
to  sixth.    New  Zealand  suffered  a  10,5  million  pound  decrease  and  followed 
France,    Switzerland  showed  a  slight  gain  of  1,5  million  pounds  but  re- 
mained in  eighth  place.    Canada's  8  million  pounds  of  canned  milk  exported 
in  19Sh  represented  a  57  percent  decline  from  1953  and  dropped  Canada  from 
seventh  to  last  place  among  the  major  suppliers. 

Asia,  the  major  canned  milk  importer  in  1953,  firmed  this  position 
in  19Sh  by  increasing  its  imports  to  511.5  million  pounds,  12  percent  over 
the  1953  figure.    This  area  takes  63  percent  of  the  canned  milk  exported 
by  the  major  suppliers.    Investigation  showed  that  the  Philippines,  largest 
Asian  importer  of  canned  milk,  increased  its  intake  by  19  million  pounds 
over  the  previous  year,    98  percent  of  the  97  million  pounds  of  canned  milk 
sent  by  the  United  States  to  Asia  went  to  the  Philippines, 
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British  Malaya  decreased  its  imports  slightly  but  substantial  rises  in 
Singapore,  Burma,  India,  Indochina,  Indonesia,  and  Thailand  helped  account 
for  Asia's  over-all  increase. 

The  Dutch  increased  their  export  of  canned  milk  to  Asia  by  3h 
million  pounds  in  1953  aj^d  their  shipments  of  231  million  pounds  during 
the  year  represented  more  than  50  percent  of  all  shipments  to  Asia,  The 
United  States  also  found  a  new  but  small  Asian  market  in  Formosa,  A 
significant  event  was  the  advent  of  the  United  Kingdom  into  Asian  trade. 
In  its  first  year  as  an  exporter  of  canned  milk  products,  the  United 
Kingdom  shipped  more  than  one-half  its  exports  to  Asian  countries  and 
supplied  about  6  percent  of  total  receipts;  most  of  the  shipments  were 
directed  to  Singapore  and  I^laya, 

Although  shipments  to  Africa  declined  in  19Sh  from  the  1953  level 
that  area  becajne  the  second  largest  importing  area  in  1951i.    An  increase 
in  shipments  to  Africa  in  195U  by  the  United  Kingdom^  was  smaller  than  the 
over-all  decrease  in  shipments  from  other  sources  principally  the  Netherlands, 
Denmark  and  Australia,    Africa  became  the  second  largest  importing  area  in 
195U.    The  decline  in  African  trade,  principally  by  the  Netherlands,  Denmark, 
and  Australia,  was  greater  than  the  increase  in  exports  to  that  area  by  the 
United  Kingdom, 

North  America  became  the  third  largest  importer  of  canned  milk  in 
195U.    With  the  United  States  and  Canada  net  exporters,  Cuba  accounted  for 
about  one-third  of  the  total  but  decreased  its  imports  from  3h  million 
pounds  to  2i|,5  million  pounds  in  1951j..    Trinidad,  a  lesser  canned  milk 
market,  decreased  its  imports  fromi  Canada  and  the  Netherlands  but  offered 
the  United  Kingdom  a  new  mr-rket  for  5  million  pounds  in  195U.    The  Netherlands, 
supplier  of  almost  half  the  North  American  canned  m.ilk  imports  in  1953, 
suffered  a  5  million  pound  loss  to  this  market  in  195U,  while  the  United 
States  increased  its  exports  to  her  neighbors  in  195U  by  i;  million  pounds. 

The  Western  European  market  took  58  percent  less  canned  milk  from  the 
riajcr  exporters  in  195Ii  than  1953  and  dropped  from,  the  second  largest  market 
in  the  world  to  fourth  place,  with  New  Zealand  completely  losing  a  13 
million  pound  market  in  the  area.    The  United  Kingdom,  of  course,  registered 
the  biggest  decline  and  decreased  its  imports  by  50  million  pounds  with 
Denmark,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Switzerland  being  the  principal  losers 
of  this  market,    Belgium,  halved  its  imports  from  the  Netherlands,  resulting 
in  a  21  million  pound  decrease  in  canned  milk  entering  Belgian  ports. 
West  Germany  decreased  its  imports  by  9  million  pounds,  largely  at  the 
expense  of  United  States  shippers.    Similar  decreases  took  place  at  most 
VJest  European  ports.    The  United  States  and  Australia  felt  a  large  decline 
and  the  Netherlands,  while  still  supplying  60  million  po\mds  of  canned 
milk  to  her  neighbors,  was  down  36  percent  from  1953* 

The  remaining  areas,  South  America,  Oceania,  and  Eastern  Europe  took 
only  h  percent  of  the  canned  milk  exports  from  the  major  suppliers  in 
195U.    South  America  increased  its  imports  to  almost  31  million  poiinds. 
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a  h  million  po\md  increase  over  1953.    Oceania  decreased  its  receipts 
from  Australia  but  the  United  Kingdom  found  a  market  for  1  million  more 
pounds  than  it  shipped  in  1953.    Poland,  importing  from  Denmark  in  1953, 
and  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands  in  195ii,  accovmted  for  all  East  European 
csiined  milk  imports. 

Dried  flilk 

Dried  milk  was  the  only  dairy  product  to  shov;  an  increase  in  volume 
of  trade  in  19Sh»    The  major  exporters  shipped  [|76  million  pounds  in 
1951;,  a  gain  of  12  million  pounds  over  the  previous  year.    The  United 
States  dominated  the  scene,  supplying  U2  percent  of  the  total j  this 
represented  an  increase  of  almost  5ii  million  pounds  over  the  1953  American 
fig-ure.    Much  of  this  export  tonnage  represents  shipments  by  UNICEF  of 
nonfat  dried  milk  solids  purchased  from  Government  stocks  at  a  nominal  price. 
Shipments  from  New  Zealand  declined  30  million  pounds,  but  it  held  to 
second  place  as  a  dried  milk  exporter.    The  Netherlands  followed  at  71  million 
pounds,  an  increase  of  7  million  pounds  over  her  1953  figure,  Australia 
occupied  foiirth  place  at  53  million  pounds,  a  decrease  of  5  million  pounds, 
(See  Table  IV), 

The  remaining  five  countries  accounted  for  only  Ik  percent  of  the 
total  exported  in  195^.    Canada,  although  decreasing  its  1953  figure  by 
one-third,  managed  to  hold  fifth  place  as  an  exporter  of  this  product, 
Belgium's  increase  of  1,5  million  pounds  did  not  alter  her  sixth  position, 
Switzerland  moved  from  eighth  in  1953  to  seventh  in  195h,  the  spot  vacated 
by  Sweden,  whose  hh  percent  decline  put  it  behind  eighth  place  United  Kingdom, 

Asia  remained  the  world's  largest  market  for  dried  milk  in  1951;,  and 
showed  a  60  million  poimd  gain  over  its  1953  import  figure.    The  United 
States  had  the  lion's  share  of  the  Asian  dried  milk  marie et,  with  6h  percent 
of  this  area's  imports  in  1951;;  Australia  was  in  second  place  with  only  ih 
percent,    India  which  took  one-third  of  the  dried  milk  entering  Asia  in 
both  years,  increased  its  takings  Ii5  million  pounds  in  195U;  Australia 
supplied  over  one-third  of  this  figure,    Japan,  which  gets  almost  all  its 
dried  milk  from  the  United  States,  increased  its  imports  from  19  million 
pounds  to  ho  million  pounds,  and  Korea,  also  supplied  by  the  United  States, 
increased  its  imports  from  26  million  pounds  in  1953  to  32  million  pounds 
in  1951;.    Israel,  the  third  largest  United  States  market  for  dried  milk  in 
Asia,  showed  an  increase  in  total  takings  from  18,5  to  26,5  million  pounds. 
Lesser  Asian  markets  showed  small  increases,  but  the  Philippines  decreased 
its  imports  by  800,000  pounds. 

In  1951;  the  United  Kingdom  took  only  two-thirds  as  much  dried  milk  as 
it  imported  in  1953,  largely  due  to  a  33  million  pound  reduction  in  the 
intake  from  New  Zealand;  it  remained  the  second  leading  importer,  however. 

South  America  showed  a  20  million  pound  increase  but  remained  in  third 
place  as  a  dried  milk  marketing  area,    Venezuela  normally  takes  two-thirds 
of  the  dried  milk  entering  South  America  and  is  supplied  largely  by  the 
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United  States.    A  2  million  pound  increase  in  dried  milk  entering 
Venezuela  in  195it,  however,  is  attributed  to  increased  shipments  from 
Canada  and  the  Netherlands,    Increases  of  10  million  pounds  to  Chile  and 
h  million  pounds  to  Colombia  from  the  United  States  accoTinted  for  the  major 
portion  of  South  Arrerica's  gain. 

Other  Western  Europe  decreased  its  dried  milk  imports  to  5U  million 
pounds  in  195U,  a  drop  of  about  7  million  pounds,    Ireland  practically 
ceased  importing  dried  milk  from  the  Netherlands  and  cut  its  total  intake 
from  almost  11  million  pounds  in  1953  to  0,k  million  pounds  in  195U,  most 
of  it  from  the  United  Kingdom,    France,  Belgium  and  Sweden,  all  net  exporters, 
decreased  their  imports,  but  the  Netherlands,  third  largest  exporter, 
increased  its  imports  bj  almost  h  million  pounds,  doubling  its  1953  intake. 
Western  Germany  shovxed  an  over-all  increase  of  2,5  million  pounds,  much  of 
it  due  to  increased  use  of  Swiss  milk  powder. 

North  America,  the  fifth  largest  market  for  dried  milk  in  1953  re- 
tained that  position  in  195U  but  decreased  its  imports  by  9  million  pounds 
to  26  million  pounds,    A  drop  of  13  million  pounds  in  imports  by  Mexico, 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  a  drop  of  3  million 
pounds  in  imports  by  the  United  States  at  the  expense  of  New  Zealand, 
accounted  for  the  loss,    Trinidad  and  Jamaica  were  the  only  North  American 
countries  showing  significant  increases  in  imports |  each  took  over  1  million  pounds 
over  its  1953  figure,  largely  from  the  Netherlands  in  the  case  of  Trinidad 
and  from  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Jamaica, 

Africa,  Oceania  and  East  Europe  remained  in  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
places  respectively  in  both  years,    Africa  increased  its  imports  by  2  million 
pounds,  due  largely  to  increased  United  States  shipments  to  Egypt  and  the 
Belgian  Congo,  the  largest  African  dried  milk  importers,    Oceania  shovred 
a  small  gain  in  its  takings,    Fi^±  and  Nev7  Caledonia  made  slight  increases 
in  purchases  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 

The  Netherlands  was  the  only  exporter  of  any  consequence,  among  the 
major  exporters,  to  Eastern  Europe.    In  1953  the  Dutch  shipped  106,000 
pounds  of  dried  milk  to  Rumania  and  in  1951^,  82,000  pounds  to  Bulgaria, 
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United  States  : 
J,  E3cpoi-ts  to:  : 

Canada  : 
%  Exports  to:  ; 

Netherlands  : 
%  Exports  to:  ! 

Svfeden  : 
%  Exports  to:  : 

Switzerland  : 
%  Exports  to:  : 

United  Kingdom  ; 
%  Exports  to:  : 

Australia  : 
%  Exports  to:  ; 

New  Zealand  ; 
%  Exports  to:  ; 

Belgium  ; 
%  Exports  to:  : 

Total:    (1,000  lbs.)  ': 

%  Change  1953-J.954  i 

%  of  Total  Trade  ; 

